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Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazar. Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
JSormation concerning the patterns, prices, etc., will be found 
on page 914. 





A fashion plate in colors, superbly illustrating one of the 
newest autumn models, will accompany the next number of 
the Bazar, which will be published on November 6. 











HARPER'S ROUND TABLE. 
1 ARPER'S ROUND TABLE, having given pleasure 
to a great host of boys and girls who since its first 
bright number appeared have grown from childhood to 
m.'urity, is now about to take a new departure. With the 
last issue of October the paper will cease to make weekly 
visits, as has been its custom, but, enlarged and greatly im- 
proved, with the old departments strengthened and new 
features added, in November it will begin to appear as a 
monthly magazine. Intended for the practical and wide- 
awake young people of to-day, it will be published simul- 
taneously in New York and London, and as in England 
there is no periodical covering its especial field, it will 
doubtless wio laurels at once from English youth. Stories 
will constitute its strong point. Serials from the best 
writers—either those who are popular already or who are 
pushing their way to the front—tales of romance and ad- 
venture, practical papers, articles on athletics, and, in 
short, whatever the intelligent young people of the period 
demand, will be found in its successive monthly issues. 
Both at home and abroad the Rounp TaBLe will occu- 
py an important place in the literature of every refined 
family. Designed neither for grown people nor for chil- 
dren, but for the large class of youth between fourteen 
and twenty who are preparing for the activities of life, 
the new monthly magazine must at once establish its 
claim as a fireside favorite. It will be beautifully and 
lavishly illustrated, and its pages will sparkle with fun 
and good-humor from the first page to the last. 


THE NEW WOMAN. 

t is noticeable that of late another element has been 

introduced into the discussion of the ever-recurring 
woman question, and that a softer, more pathetic tone is 
now used by way of working on the feelings of the aspir- 
ing sex. After vainly trying to stem the tide of progress 
with all manver of devices—ridicule, delicate solicitude 
for physical limitations, and contempt for the ‘* blinder 
emotions bounded in a shallower brain,” having all been 
relentlessly employed, and successfully vanquished by the 
inexorable logic of facts—finer methods are resorted to, and 
a tinge of sentiment suffuses the most recent utterances. 

As yet it is intimated, rather than openly expressed, that 
the *‘new woman,” that bogie evolved from masculine 
misapprebensions, will ignore the sweetness of life, and 
from having been all heart will hereafter be all head, able 
to doe without affection and.‘ utterly sufficient to herself,” 
as Kenyon despondently affirmed of the shy fragile Hild, 
who was capable of giving and receiving sympathy, but 
who had no need of love. It is odd to find in the Marble 
Faun, written a generation ago, a note which rings out 
in harmony with the pitiful and pathetic plaint of the 
present. Miriam’s words in reply to the sculptor’s confi- 
dences are like a prophetic embodiment of the latest gricv- 
ance, ‘‘It is,” she says, ‘‘a mistaken idea, which men 
generally entertain, that nature has made women espe- 
cially prone to throw their whole being into what is tech- 
nically called love. We have, to say the least, no more 
necessity for it than yourselves; only we have nothing clse 
to de with our hearts. When women have other objects 
in life, they are not apt to fall in love.” 

Having played for centuries the rOle of the protecting 
oak, men fancy themselves defrauded by the transforma- 
tion of the vine into a sturdy plant, which loses some 
of its beauty and grace by its independence, but stands 
erect in an equally winning, if less clinging, attitude. Can 
it be that men are really afraid that in future they are to 
have comrades in lieu of helpmeets? That instead of dis- 
covering qualities in which they themselves are lacking, 
they expect to find a feeble or exaggerated reflection of 
their own peculiarities? A favorite gibe has hitherto 
been the comment on feminine actions, ‘* That is just like 
a woman,” as though any one who has the high privilege 
of being a woman ought to be ashamed of acting accord- 
ing to her vocation; yet, contradictorily enough, the cry is, 
and always has been, that intellectual progress would take 
her out of her sphere and make her so unfeminine. 

In the period which saw the formation of the Blue- 
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stocking Club, and for many years later, fulsome compli- 
ment and extravagant praise of the sweet domestic virtues 
were balanced by the expression of disapproval of all seri- 
ous mental cultivation. In a sketch of a plan for the 
education of youthful females, as it was then the fashion 
to designate girls and young women, the writer euthusi- 
astically begins: ‘‘ The dispute about the proper sphere 
of women is idle. That men should have attempted to 
draw a line for their orbit shows that God meant them 
for comets, and above our jurisdiction.” This high-flown 
introduction is followed by the assertion that ‘‘as it is the 
destiny of man to be ruled by woman, he ought, for his 
own sake, to render her as fit for that task as possible,” 
but the narrow boundaries, the scanty provisions for the 
important work, are alike disappointing and ungencrons. 
Only one choice specimen need be given: “ Latin and 
Greek should not be learned; the frown of pedantry de- 
stroys the blush of humility.” Verily the language is 
not of the prevailing mode, and has a downrightness 
which is undiplomatic, but the sentiment is wonderfully 
familiar, and flourishes with undiminished vigor. 

The untidy bas bleu no longer exists—did she ever have 
a lucal habitation and a name outside the imagination of 
sundry sarcastic scribblers? —and the furnishing of the 
interior of the head does not dispense with the tasteful 
arrangement of the glossy tresses which cover it. Science 
—with a capital letter—will never dare obscure the mod- 
est science of home making, the art of pleasing, and the 
graces of sympathy, tenderness, and affection. Fears are 
therefore groundless—the drama of life will be played in 
the dear old fashion; little girls will rehearse it with their 
dolls; young maidens will have their lovers as well as their 
diplomas; and the ewig-weibliche will be just as potent in 
the twentieth century as in the Garden of Eden. Recog- 
nizing the truth of the lines said to be the summing up 
of all the compliments ever paid to her sex, 

What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ‘twere na for the lasses, 0? 

the new woman will lovingly and loyally continue to dis- 
charge the old duties, and, to descend from poetry to 
familiar fiction, ‘‘ will never desert Mr. Micawber.” 


PICTURES FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


WE are apt to live a long time before we begin to 
appreciate the unconscious influence of special en 
vironments in a general education. We may know that 
all knowledge is not in books, that the world must educate 
us as well as the school, but we who are more fortunately 
placed in the scale of a worldly advantage are not likely, 
while judging adversely the baldness of certain demo 
cratic tastes, to remember that of all the influences which 
have helped to develop us the most subtle as well as the 
most potent are those for which we seem to have been the 
least responsible, since these have awaited us in the culti- 
vated atmosphere of our homes. 

The color in our houses, the pictures on our walls, the 
beautiful forms of the glass on our tables, have each influ- 
enced us, and helped to form us more than we dreamed. 
But most of all we have been affected by the things 
which we have heard talked about—by the choice of 
themes made by our families in conversation, and by 
those whom they welcomed within their doors. We have 
unconsciously been made as familiar with the names of 
great men and famous works, with the look of beautiful 
pictures and statues, as the little street urchin with the 
sights and sounds of his neighborhood. And though a 
real pate of the things which we have seen and 
heard each individual must afterward acquire for himself, 
the stimulus to do so has at least been given him less by 
the studied efforts of his elders than by the influences of 
the things which surrounded him. One other good has 
been ours. We have been spared the mental confusion 
which must necessarily follow a first introduction to the 
arts when one has waited for that introduction until ma- 
turer years. For to those who are grown up before they 
meet the world of art and letters it must seem a strange 
world—remote and unfamiliar, with a heterogeneous as- 
sembly, among which they hardly know how to find a way 
or make a choice of friends. 

All this has been rightly understood by certain mem- 
bers of the Public Education Association. They mean 
to make up to the pupils in the public schools for some 
of the influences absent in their homes, believing that 
‘‘the mere coptemplation of beauty exerts a civilizing 
and refining influence which can be brought to bear in 
no other way, and therefore the directly instructive qual- 
ities of a work of art have been held secondary to its dim 
as a beautiful one.” 

The experiment has already been tried in some of the 
schools. The committee has decorated Primary School 
No. 25, on Wooster Street; the girl’s department of Gram- 
mar-School No. 8, Grove and Hudson streets; and the 
boy’s department in Grammar-School No. 7. 

‘The collection destined for Grammar-School No. 20, on 
Chrystie Street, and including some hundred and seventy 
odd exhibits, has been made and donated by one lady, a 
member of the committee, and is now to be seen at Kep- 
pel's Gallery, 20 East Sixteenth Street; it is a collection well 
worth study, and one that is necessarily destined to exert 
an influence over both pupil and teacher. Solar prints, 
or enlarged reproductions from standard photographs, 
comprise the larger _ of it, although a number of casts 
and photographs and photogravures are shown. 

In the group belonging to American history are por- 
traits of famous statesmen and authors, pictures of Mount 
Vernon; of the Capitol at Washington, the World's Fair 
(Chicago) Court of Honor, the Grand Cafion of Colorado 
River; White Pines, Niagara, and East Hampton. In 
that of ——— there are views of Venice, Rome, Naples, 
Mont-Saint-Michel, Constantinople, as well as photographs 
of statues and pictures. In that of Africa and Asia there 
are the Taj, the tower at Agra. In the Greek and Ro- 
man art group are the Pantheon (Rome), the Arch of Con- 
stantine, the Diana of the Louvre, the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Head of Hermes, the Parthenon, and the Lion of Pi- 
reus In the group devoted to medieval and Renaissance 
art there are Durham Cathedral, Warwick Castle, Villa 
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Albani; ‘‘ Aurora,” by Guido Reni; and ‘‘ Dutch Family 
of Seventeenth Century,” by Mirevelt. 

It was a graceful act on the part of Mr. Keppel to put 
his gallery at the disposal of the committee for this exhi- 
bition, and his generosity, it is hoped, may inspire still 
other contributions, the committee standing sadly in need 
of funds before other schools can profit by an assistance 
already so wisely bestowed. L. H. F. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


I ONDON is bright and beautiful now. After weeks of 
4 rain we have brilliant October weather of which even 
America need not be ashamed. The shops are aglow with 
crude colors —raw green, aggressive purple, impossible 
magenta (impossible to wear, | mean). and that peculiarly 
trying blue which we all fondly hoped was as dead as 
Queen Anne. But the daring of women is wonderful; 
they cheerfully put on what is prescribed as unconcern- 
edly as they swallow a pill—only the pill disappears at 
once, and the prescription of fashion remains in evidence, 
to the annoyance of the on-looker. I have carefully stud- 
ied my Bazar every week, and find, on comparing the 
oracle with what I see in the shop windows, that the pa- 
per has nothing to learn from me. The modes here appear 
to be exactly the same as in New York. I hope, though, 
that nobody is wearing garments like one I saw the other 
day—a chinchilla cape with rows of yellow lace about two 
inches apart all the way down. 

In the interval of buying and ordering clothes we go 
servant-hunting. We are all stalking the coy and wary 
cook. She will soon be as extinct as the Dodo (not Mr. 
Benson’s, but the fat, small-winged bird with the curious 
expression round the beak). I could write a pretty chap- 
ter on cooks, but I think I will not, because you in Amer- 
ica might feel it an insult to be told all the things you 
know so well—from which you suffer so bitterly. ‘The 
crisis of last year has become chronic, so to speak. Young 
women prefer work in shops and factories to domestic 
service. They would rather stand all day behind a count- 
er, being bullied by shop-walkers and worn out by thought 
less shoppers, than live with a kind, considerate employer 
who cannot give them every evening “ off.” 

What is the remedy? I for one am having my daugh- 
ters taught ‘domestic economy ” at the Polytechnic, round 
the corner. The board schools have been our ruin. The 
servants are playing the piano and the ladies are experi 
menting on the range. Ina few years, when we shall have 
learned to cook, perhaps the ladies of the board schools 
may employ us. Meanwhile we go a-hunting. 


The Victorian Era Exhibition at Earls Court, which will 
soon be closed now, has done a rousing trade all summer; 
and yet I am told it does not pay. It is so gigantic that 
it takes one’s breath away. ‘There is the celebrated Ferris 
Wheel, which used occasionally to stick fast; the persons 
who were going around in it had to spend the night up 
there, and each received £5. Any one would willingly 
stick a night in the air for £5 these hard times. There isa 
theatre of varieties, a cinematograph representing Hen- 
ley Regatta and the Jubilee procession—a panorama of 
ancient Rome, the illusion of which is wonderful, though 
what it has to do with the Victorian era I cannot imagine 
—and there are the incubators. Dear funny little live ba- 
bies, dressed in white cotton, their beloved little toes done 
up all cozy and warm, are seen lying on pillows in metal 
boxes which are constantly supplied with warm sterilized 
air. The boys wear blue ribbons, the girls pink. One 
morsel, born three months too soon, weighed only one 
pound and fourteen ounces. He has attained the noble 
weight of two pounds something—I forget what. He is 
like a rather small doll. When I stood before his incuba- 
tor, the nurse had just been feeding him, and I saw ber 
dexterously pop him out of a down wrapper, in which she 
heli him, into his box, and shut the glass door before any 
cold air could reach him. The babies are all fed every 
two hours, and otherwise made comfortable. No mother 
could look at the tiny helpless things without wanting to 
cry. It seems indecent to expose the premature morsels 
to the gaze of the indifferent public. It appeared to me 
that, humanly speaking, they had not been meant to live, 
and that science had stepped in and insisted on prolong 
ing their feeble existences as an advertisement for the doc- 
tors and their incubators. ‘‘ Who knows,” said my com- 
panion, one of the sweetest, most motherly women in the 
world, ‘* what they will develop into? Would it not have 
been better to let them die?” 


Not a bad subject for a debating society, that; which 
reminds me that last evening I had the privilege of hear- 
ing a debate at the Sesame Club. The club was formed 
only about two years ago, and has already, I think, five 
hundred members. The original conception of it was 
that it should be an education to parents and those who 
have the care of children. 

lt has installed itself in a handsome house in Dover 
Strect, containing drawing and dining rooms, a ladies’ 
smoking-room, and a ‘‘ silence-room.” I do not believe that 
last is ever very full! The debates are held in a sort of 
conservatory—a glass house with a marble floor, and a 
few fine plants which make a picturesque background 
for the speaker of the evening. Last evening the subject 
was, ‘‘Are Children or Adults Nearer to the Angel?” 
Miss D’Esterre Keeling (author of Appassionata and other 
well-known books) made a very brilliant, witty speech, 
(none the less charming on account of the hint of a 
brogue with which it was delivered), in which she main- 
tained that children are rather devilish savages, who im- 

rove as time goes on. She owned, however, that she 
loved them. All through her speech she impressed me 
with the fact that she had (I speak vulgarly) her ‘‘ tongue 
in her cheek”—she was not in earnest. She was an- 
swered by Miss Noble, a school. teacher of uncommon 
merit, who opposed her almost tearfully, though she and 
Miss Keeling are good friends. Several ladies rose after- 
wards and demanded a definition of the word angel; but 
this question received no satisfactory answer. Finally 
we were all requested to show, by raising the hand, which 
side of the question we were on, and I am glad to say the 
children carried the day. 

The whole thing seemed too serio-comic to be a very 
important contribution to the knowledge possessed by the 
audience. It merely made an evening pleasant, but led to 
no results. 4 B 

October 12, 1897. 
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‘ypoae I send you sketches of three pretty frocks, 

one from Doucet, one from Paquin, one from Beer. 
The Doucet dress, the first illustration, is the simplest sort 
of a little model for the waists of Liberty velveteen that 
are so much worn this season. Both blouse and sleeves 
are shirred. The waist is trimmed only with an insertion 
of guipure. The collar and belt are of plain velvet. The 
hat is of felt, trimmed with taffeta. 

The Paquin dress is of gray-blue cloth, trimmed with 
bias bands of velvet of the same shade on a bias band of 
the cloth. This simple but effective trimming forms an 
apron front on the skirt, and goes all around the bottom 
in the back. The front of the corsage is slightly open, to 
show a front of mousseline de soie of the same shade. 
The muff and cravat are of mink. The hat is precisely 
the hat to go with this gown, it seems to me—a Carlier of 
black felt trimmed with black plumes, a velvet bow, and 
a strass buckle. 

The Beer gown is a model in red cloth which promises 
to be as much worn this winter as last, trimmed with 
black galloon. One gets an excellent idea of the amount 
of blousing that is put into a frock and the amount of 
fulness or plainness that is admissible in sleeves from this 
little sketch. The skirt is very narrow over the hips, and 
has but little fulness in the back, while it is évasé, or 
spread out like a fan, according to the new fashion, at the 
bottom. The hat is a tricorne of violet velvet, with a 
large cocarde of ribbon of another shade on one side. 
The brim of the 
hat is chiffonné, 
or crumpled, the 
velvet less regu- 
larly put on than 
in = shirrs. It 
comes from Virot, 
and is one of the 
prettiest shapes 
of the year. 














Far and away 
the best tailor 
gowns that we 
have seen so far 
come from Fred. 
Iam having some 
models made for 
you from there to 
send later on; but 
meanwhile let me 
describe a lovely 
little costume of 
mixed gray cloth, 
with blouse of un- 
dyed baby lamb. 
The whole front 
of the skirt con- 
sisted of a tablier, 
bordered on each 
side by bias bands 
of cloth stitched 
on to black vel 
vet, put on at a 
slight angle with 
the tablier front. 
The sleeves were 
trimmed in precisely the same way. ‘The blouse, very 
slightly bloused, fastened on the left shoulder and came 
diagonally down to the front, where it was caught in a 
quaint Egyptian buckle, with quainter pale green heads 
on it. The opening was edged with a very scant ruffle of 
pale green silk, trimmed with bands of black velvet and 





silver, and the whole body of the corsage and the little 
epaulettes on the shoulders were trimmed in the same 
way. The collar was high, of green and silver, aud lit- 
tle epaulettes of the lamb, trimmed likewise, came over 
the tight sleeves. 

I must tell you that these corsages, slightly bloused, and 
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confined at the waist with a belt and a buckle, are quite 
the prettiest thing this winter for mornings, to replace 
the casaques of last year. What is called the robe de 
patineuse, a skating dress, which only means a type of 
pretty frock for the street, has a bias skirt made with a 
seam in front and almost no fulness at the back, It 
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crosses over in the back to fasten plain on the left side. 
The bodice is a blouse trimmed with macaroons of passe- 
menterie, made either to open in front to show revers, or 
to close with hooks and eyes on the left side. 
KATHARINE DE Forest. 








SSFASHIONS 


EVENING TOILETTES. 

LTHOUGH the season for balls and dances does not 

begin, in New York at least, until nearly Christmas- 
time, there are a great many dinners and small entertain- 
ments which necessitate the wearing of evening dress, so 
that it is quite important for the evening gowns to be de- 
cided upon before the social season opens. Ball gowns all 
the year round are, of course, the most elaborate that are 
included in the year’s wardrobe. There was a time when 
it was quite possible to wear them both winter and sum- 
mer, but now it is the fashion to have different ones for 
the different seasons, and the styles change completely, 
as in any other sort of gown. There is just as much dif- 
ference in the cut of the skirt and the waist and: the trim- 
ming as in a walking costume, so that, quite unlike a 
man’s dress suit, ball gowns have to be included each year 
and twice a year in the sum laid aside for dress. 

It is said that this season there is to be a marked differ- 
ence between the materials used by the young gir] and 
the married woman, and what is suitable for one will be 
considered exceedingly bad form for the other; there is 
even to be a difference in the colors and trimmings. What 
the result will be it is difficult to state, but it will tax the 
ingenuity of the dressmakers quite beyond its ordinary 
limit to follow out this new edict, and individual taste will 
have to be exercised to a considerable extent. In many 
respects it is not a bad scheme, for colors that are becom- 
ing to fresh young complexions are decidedly trying as a 
woman grows older, while the dull gray and the richer 
materials now fashionable are too heavy for girlish figures 
to show to advantage in. 

All evening gowns, whether dinner or ball gowns, are 
now made long, with as graceful a train as possible. There 
are several styles of skirt—the gored and the circular, 
and some with almost straight breadths; some are ruffled 
and flounced, others are embroidered, and still again some 
are plain. The plain ones are generally of the hand- 
somest material. As to the waists, there is also a great 
variety of design. The French waist, with its bias side- 
pieces and long point, is seen again and made with only 
a bertha or folds of the material draped across. Others 
have loose blouse fronts, either of the material or of some 
figured net. The sleeves are very small, often only a 
band, again mace to fall back from either side of the arm 
like acape. There are others again that are puffed, and 
some have litile ruffles and capped sleeves which are re- 
ally quite full. The great big single or double puffed 
sleeves are, however, absolutely out of style. Last win- 
ter’s waists can casily be remodelled to look quite in the 
present style if the sleeves and trimming are different. 

VELVET GOWNS. 

The handsomest of all materials for evening wear for 
older women are the velvets, which this season are shown 
in such variety of coloring and weave that it is almost im- 
possible to decide which is the handsomest. Black vel- 
vets have been worn for the last two or three years, but 
are too handsome to be put entirely aside, and a gown 
of this fabric will be deemed necessary in a thorough 
wardrobe. Many of these are now embroidered in jet, 
and a very superb one has the embroidery down the front 
on the skirt in long rays, while there are three lines which 
extend around the train. The body of the waist is of 
plain velvet, with only a band across the arm—this band 
embroidered in jet. Just in front is a point of rich white 
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lace, and there is the same in the back; on the left shoul- 
der a spray of pink roses starts and goes across the arm, 
then across the waist, while a long spray falls down on 
the skirt. This arrangement of a point of lace in back 
and front will bring out some beautiful old pieces of 
lace which have been laid away; they were worn years 
ago when the stomacher effect on waists was the fashion, 
and now they are used to give the long line and loose 
effect which is so much admired and sought after. 

A gorgeous, almost too gorgeous, gown is of white vel- 
vet with embroidery of silver puilleties on the front and 
sides. The waist of this is made of folds of velvet so 
draped as to show the curve of the figure at the side; in 
both front and back, much in the same fashion as the white 
lace point on the black velvet, is white net embroidered 
in silver paillettes. This gown hasa spray of orchids, pur 
ple and white, put across the top of the waist and across 
the arms. A pale gray ball gown, also made in velvet, 
has a front which looks like a panel, for the side breadths 
lap over. The panel is embroidered in steel, and the 
entire waist is covered with steel beads. This also has 
flowers—yellow roses and green leaves. A great many 
people object to the use of artificial flowers with velvet, 
and it must be admitted that lace, velvet, and jewels make 
a combination with which artificial flowers scem incon 
gruous, but for the present few ball gowns are considered 
complete without a garniture of flowers. 

A very smart black velvet gown, of which the beauty 
consists in the fineness of the fabric and its exquisite 
lines, has absolutely no trimming whatever. The front 
of the waist has folds of velvet draped across in a grace- 
ful fashion, and on the velvet are worn some superb di- 
amonds in different designs. Across the arm there is 
only a band to do duty for a sleeve, and this bas a line of 
diamonds sewed on it. This gown has the advantage of 
the owner’s superb jewels, but the same idea can be carried 
out effectively by less fortunate individuals, for black vel- 
vet against the skin is sometimes very becoming. When 
it is too trying, a narrow tucker of point-lace will make it 
extremely becoming at once. 


SATIN AND PEAU DE SOIE. 


Satin is a material that shows to great advantage in 
artificial light, particularly in bright colors, so that it is al 
ways a favorite material, and never seems to go entirely 
out of fashion. This season it is to have a leading place 
in materials for evening wear, and this refers not only to 
the plain, but to the brocaded, which has already been 
worn for some time. This is a materia! supposed to be- 
long to mature women, but occasionally a young girl is 
allowed to have a gown of satin. Pale gray again comes 
forward as a favorite color, and is exquisite when em 
broidered with gray pearl trimming mixed with colored 
stones, or with simply the gray pearls. Point-lace also 
combines well with satin. A very smart gown has tle 
front breadth embroidered in gray pearls; the side 
breadths plain. The front of the waist is of plain sat 
in fitted on the bias in one of the long pointed waists 
of five or six years ago, over which tight-fitting waist 
hangs a loose piece of net embroidered with the pearls, and 
around the shoulders is beading headed by exquisite old 
yellow point. The sleeves are of the net embroidered in 
pearls, and above the small cap piece is a ruche of lace; in 
the lace is tied, in an odd but effective way, some knots 
of yellow velvet. The belt is of folded yellow velvet 
tied in a long bow at the left side. 

Peau de soie is rather silk than satin, but it is generally 
classed with satin, for it has somewhat the same effect 
without the lustre. It is a delightful material to wear, 
and drapes most beautifully. A charming gown of this 
has a plain skirt with just a band of jewelled embroidery 
around the bottom. The waist is laid in soft folds, which 
come up on the left shoulder, and are finished with four 
rosettes; in each rosette is a very handsome rhinestone 
buckle. Where the folds are drawn up there is a space 
left which is filled by folds of white lace, and white lace 
shows all around the shoulders and forms little sleeves, 
which have bows of the peau de soie tied through them 
Bunches of pink wistaria are arranged in sprays around 
the waist, or rather around the shoulders, so as to form a 
bertha 

A very odd gown of yellow peau de soie is trin med 
with black paillettes. The skirt is quite plain. The waist, 
which is draped, has the front covered with a pattern in 
arabesques of the black spangles. The sleeves are in 
frills that fall over one another, with lace in between—but 
black, not white lace. There are queer orange and yellow 
flowers on the left shoulder, aud the whole effect is ex- 
ceedingly striking. 

NET AND LACE GOWNS. 

Net and lace gowns are extremely effective this season. 
Young girls are to wear plain colored nets, made very 
full over satin linings, with sashes, and satin waists el- 
ther covered with the net or left plain, small puff or cap 
sleeves, and the whole effect as youthful as possible. For 
older women there are some very stunning combinations 
in net and lace. There are chenille-dotted nets, which are 
very popular at present. A gown of red satin is entirely 
covered with an over-dress of black net dotted with red 
chenille polka-dots of a large size. This over-dress hangs 
very full and has flounces of lace. The waist is of satin 
covered with the net; the sleeves, much larger than usual, 
are ruffles of the net, each ruffle edged with a black lace 
ruching, while all around the neck is a ruche of black. 

An exquisitely dainty gown of all-black mousseline de 
soie and lace is made over a white taffeta lining—taffeta 
of the very richest description. A deep pointed apron 
front is of the finest black lace, and all around this is 
sewed a flounce, which in the back reaches up to the top of 
the waist, and in front is merely a short ruffle. This is 
made entirely of strips of lace and mousseline de soie 
sewed together. The body of the waist is of black lace, 
but mixed with the lace ruffles which go across it in jabot 
fashion are white lace ruffles. On the left shoulder are 
bright red roses. A long sash of mousseline de soic is 
trimmed at the ends with lace insertion and a ruffle of 
lace. Another black lace gown—this entirely of black 
lace—is woven in a pattern of long leaves, and on the 
upper part of the skirt the leaves come together, forming, 
as it were, ayoke in outline. This entire yoke is covered 
with steel paillettes. On the waist the pattern is traced 
by these small paillettes. There are black and white rib- 
bons tied in through the lace ruffles which form the 
bertha. The entire effect is light and dainty. 
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time the state of their finances. The little money the 
hard-working honest father had laid aside went, day after 
day, week after week, to pay for board, medicines, and 
the doctor’s bills. As he grew weaker he was no longer 
able to keep up the pretence of attending to business. He 


1N EVERY-DAY STORY 
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W HEN Mary Mapes married John Walker, a steady 


young farmer, it was thought by her few acquaint 


ances that she was doing well then faced the truth that he would never be well, and the 
_ Mary’s mother had died when she was a girl of sixteen still more painful certainty that his daughter would be 
[wo years later her father died, after a lingering illness left penniless. Once he said to her, tremblingly: 

of eighteen months. There was consumption in his fami **Mary, our money is going fast. I hope there will be 
ly, and his lungs had always been weak—so weak, in fact, enough fete to bury me. Then, child, what will become 
that no company would insure his life. As an intelligent of you?” 

and trustworthy clerk in a large book concern, he had 

made a fair living and laid aside a few hundreds “ against 

a rainy day The rainy day” came six months after 

his wife's death. A severe cold fastened upon the delicate 

lungs, and an obstinate cough asserted itself. It was at 





this time that George Mapes gave up the flat in which 
the family of three had kept house for years, sold his fur 
niture, and took board for himself and his daughter in a 
private family in the neighborhood of his old home Mrs. 
Marcy, his landlady—a well-to-do widow of the middle 
class—was kind to Mary. She had one son, a dry-goods 
clerk, and it was through him that Mary met John 





Walker : 
When John could leave his farm he would come to : 

town for a day or two and stay with Mrs. Marcy—the old 

friend of his mother, now dead During the dreary year : 

of her father’s illness Mary learned what a dull, monoto- CLOTH BLOUSE WITH MOHAIR BRAID. 
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whim, although it had not been his mother’s way. Still, as the 
work this arrangement involved fel! upon his wife and not upon 
him, he had no reason to object. This day he ate like a hungry 
man and a farmer. He did not care for ‘‘ made dishes,” he had 
told Mary, so that their meals were limited to plain roast and 
boiled to an extent that made Mary marvel that her husband 
always enjoyed the monotonous fare, varied, so far as desserts 
were concerned, by pie, doughnuts, and boiled puddings. That 
he did enjoy it was proved by the relish with which he disposed 
of the contents of his heaping plate this noon. Mary had more 
appetite than usual, and chatted cheerily as they sat at dinner 

he meal ended, the table was re-set, and the men called from 
the field. John’s lusty shout summoned them and woke the 
baby. As his wife went into the sitting-room to nurse the child 
her husband followed her. 

‘“* Mary,” he said, as he lit his pipe and seated himself, ‘‘ 1 want 
to have a talk with you as to ways and means. We are not 
making both ends meet by a long shot. Our expenses are heavy, 
and we are not making as much out of the place as we should, not 
as much as father and mother used to make in their lifetime.” 

The delicate color on his wife’s face deepened as she answered: 

**Lam sorry, John. I'm afraid I’m not a very good manager. 
My illness was a great expense, I know, and I must try to econo- 
mize this summer to make up for it.” 

**Oh, well! I was not thinking of the doctor’s bill, Mary. 
We have baby, and I guess he’s worth all that he cost, and more 
besides. But the farm is not paying for itself, and we must find 
some way of making more moncy. What do you say to taking 
summer boarders?” 

** Boarders? Oh, John!” 

‘*To be sure! Why not? The house is certainly large enough, 
and there are lots of people up here every year looking for board 
And I can put an advertisement in the New York papers. We 
can make it pay, I know. We could take that room that is fin- 
ished off in the attic for ourselves, and that would leave four 
good-sized double bedrooms for guests. The parlor would do 
for a sitting-room, and this sitting-room for a dining-room. 
Then we have our own eggs and chickens, and you will make 
our own butter, and our milk is plenty. What do you say to the 
scheme?” 

** But,” was the faint protest, ‘‘ would it not make a good deal 
of extra work?” 

* Well, no, not so much. We have to eat anyway, and it is not 
a great deal more bother to cook for a dozen than for four, The 
boarders will have their washing put out. And you said only 
this noon that you felt much more equal to work than you did.” 

John’s heart was evidently in his ‘‘ scheme,” and he pulled 
hard and furiously at his pipe as he discussed his well-formulated 
ideas with his wife. Her next suggestion was timidly made. 
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“IT shall get along all right,” she began, bravely. Then, with a sudden out- 
burst of bitterness, “ Oh, father,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ why was I not taught to do 
something? No rich girl in the land is less able to take care of herself than am I!” 

“Don’t, Mary, don't!” the invalid quavered. “I hoped you would have me 
for many years more, dear. And then, I supposed you would marry. Most 
girls do.” 

After that the daughter said no more. With a silent kiss she left him, and in 
the privacy of her own little room resolved not to embitter the last days of the 
dying man with useless reproaches for his over-tenderness of her. 

It was at this period that John Walker came to the city more often than of old, 
and it was soon evident that his coming was for love of the brown eyes and 
sweet face of the invalid’sdaughter. His wooing was direct and straightforward, 
and the father’s spirits rose and his strength rallied at the thought that perhaps, 
after all, his darling would be provided for. One day his daughter came and 
told him that she was engaged to be married. Her father drew her down to a 
chair beside his couch, and gazed anxiously into her eyes, as he asked, 

** And you love him, Mary?” 

** More than any one except you, father.’ 

**But you should love him better than all else in the world, dear. I won't 
be here long, you know.” 

‘And when you are gone I shall care for him best of all, father. John has 
been very good to me, and I know he loves me. Can you see him now?” 

“A sensible girl, with no coquettish nonsense,” thought the father, noting her 
calm demeanor and quiet voice. 

His talk with John Walker was not long or agitating, and was held in Mary’s 
presence. Jolin’s farm had been left him by his father, as he was the only son. 
The farm was heavily mortgaged, and the owner must work hard and steadily 
to make it pay. But he and Mary were young, and-she said she was not afraid 
to trust herself to him. And now they wanted her father’s consent. 

They were married before the father drew his last struggling breath, for why 
should they wait? After the funeral John took his orphaned bride to his home 
in the New Jersey hills. 


They had been married over a year one bright spring morning when Mary 
Walker stood in her sunny kitchen washing dishes. The six-weeks-old baby lay 
in his cradle in the adjoining room. He was a fretful baby, and Mary trod soft- 
ly that she might not awaken him. The kitchen windows were open, and coun- 
try sounds and smells came in with the fresh air. The lilac-bushes, planted by 
John's grandmother, were budding. Down the lane leading to the pasture the 
maples were bursting into tiny leaves. In the meadow Jolin was ploughing, and 
his voice, as he drove his team of oxen, was borne to the house. Mary stood 
for a minute in the door and drew iu long breaths of the moruing’s sweetness. 
Tears of happiness arose to her eyes. 

“Thank God |” she whispered, ‘ the lonely, dreary winter is over and the 
spring is here! And, best of all, I am well again!” 

John Walker had insisted upon his wife’s keeping “‘ help” for the first month 
after John junior’s birth. Said help being an easy-going, middle-aged woman, 
Mary found, on returning to her domain, much clearing up and setting to rights 
tode, Light, quick, and industrious, the city-bred girl ‘‘ turned off ” work with 
a rapidity that made the farmers’ wives of the neighborhood gape with aston- 
ishment. 

On this morning she thrilled with joy in the béauty of the day, and with 
the sense of returning strength. The winter, with the cold, the snows, the long 
nights and short days, the pain and unrest, was past, and spring and summer 
were at hand. These thoughts were upper-most in the wife’s mind as she 
strained the milk and carried it to the cellar, washed the breakfast dishes, swept 
the room, prepared the dinner, and set the table. The beds had been made first 
of all. The baby was still asleep when John came up from the meadow. The 
two men who helped about the farm-work would wait for the second table 
This Mary insisted upon, and her husband good-natured@ly humored her in her 
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*‘John—would it not make a rather large family for 
me to take care of without any oatside help?” 

** Help!” exclaimed the man, his face flushing angrily. 
** Heavens and earth, Mary, am 1 made of money? Where 
have I the cash to pay for servants’ hire? We are poor 
people, and we may as well accept the consequences, I 
have humored this notion of yours of setting an extra 
table for the men, but when it comes to our keeping a 
servant, that is a swell idea that cos's too much for my 
pocket. I tell you what I willdo 1f we can make my 
plan work I will have a woman in for half a day on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays to help you about washing and ironing 
the extra sheets, towels, and such things. But that is al 
I can afford to do, and I don’t know that I ought to con- 
sent to that. I'm driven pretty near to the wall now, girl, 
and unless I can make some money I will have to let the 
men go, for I can't pay them! And you can see for your- 
self that I can’t work this big farm alone; and if the farm 
fails it will have to go for the face of the mortgage. And 
then where would we be without a home and with no 
money? You and I would have to go out and take any 
work we could find to keep us from starving. And what 
about baby? We couldn't take him, and he would have 
to be sént to some free institution.” 

‘John!” almost screamed the mother, pressing the 
nursing child closer to her breast. ‘‘ Don't—for pity’s sake 
don't! I will do anything you wish, only don’t talk like 
that about my baby! Why, 1 would work my fingers to 
the bone for him—and you!” 

She was sobbing hysterically 
to reassure her 

‘*I know you would, dear. I understand that you did 
not appreciate how bad things are, and now that you do 
understand you agree to all that I have said, don’t you?” 

** Yes, John.” 

The husband kissed his baby with a smiling face, and 
smoothed his wife’s hair in passing by her. 

The best, pluckiest wife in the world!” he said, affec 
tionately, 

And then he put on his hat and went back to his plough- 
ing in the meadow. 

rhere is a savage in every man,aud for one moment it 
had ruled in the soul of honest John Walker. He had 
been too angry to remember now what he had said. But 
he had carried his point, and of course his wife kuew 
that he loved her. 


Her husband hastened 


John Walker calculated shrewdly when he said that the 
summer boarders would be a help. They certainly ‘‘ paid 
well.” If they would have proved so remunerative had the 
extra work caused by their presence fallen upon a hire 
ling, instead of on the wife, is doubtful, but she was a 
wonderful manager. She arose early and lay down late. 
She made the golden butter, did all the cooking, waited 
ou the table, made the beds, carried water up and down 
stairs, swept and dusted, washed windows, and, with the 
assistance of the promised help for two half days, per- 
formed all the washing and ironing. In addition to this, 
she cared for the vigorous baby, no small task in itself, as 
the little one was teething and cross, Long after John 
slumbered at night the wife would creep into bed too 
weary to sleep, had her tiny tyrant allowed her quiet to do 
so. Often she walked the floor with the fretful child in 
her arms, afraid to let him ery lest he might disturb the 
boarders in the rooms below, and anxious that her light 
footfall should not make too much noise. The attic was 
close, often stifling. Only once did Mary speak out her 
thought to John. It was a close, muggy night in August. 
The small window admitted little or no air, and the baby 
criéd with an iusistency that aroused the father from his 
heavy sleep 

‘*In the name of goodness, Mary,” he grumbled, “ why 
don’t you quiet that child! We have no right to allow 
him to disturb every one in the house.” 

** 1 have tried to quiet him, John. I have walked with 
him ever since I came up stairs. I know it spoils him, 
but his teeth are coming and hurt him.” 

* Teeth!" exclaimed the father ‘‘ Temper, you mean! 
You spoil him now, but no more than you have always 
done. If you would give him a sharp slap when he 
screams like that he would understand that he must be 
quiet,” 

**T will not slap a half-sick baby,” remonstrated the 
wife. ‘‘ And he is too young to understand. The heat 
is hard for grown people to bear, and harder still for chil- 
dren.” 

‘* Well,” was the sharp reply, ‘if you will insist that 
the child is uncomfortable and not bad, I may as well shut 
up! Such a racket is an abomination, 7 think, but you 
must enjoy it or you would puta stop toit. You always 
have your way!” 

The usually gentle little woman turned on him hotly 

‘* My way, you say? Woul/! my way be to shut myself 
and my baby up in this hot hole while there are cool, airy 
rooms downstairs? Do I like working all night as well 
as all day, do you suppose? Try to be just, John, if you 
are angry.” 

Absolute silence ensued for a minute. 
band spoke with a desperate calmness 

“There is no use in losing your temper, Mary! You 
know that we are in this room not because we choose to 
be here, but simply because it is necessary, It is you who 
are unjust. I have done my best to make you happ 
and give you a good home. If you will be FP oot | 
[am sorry. I wish you needn’t ever lift your hand to do 
another stroke of work, since you grudge it so.” 

With which speech the man once again sank to slumber. 
An hour later the wife lay down on the outside of the bed, 
her baby at her breast. She gave a sigh of relief as she 
stretched out her weary limbs. 

“If it were not for baby,” she murmured, ‘‘I should 
pray to die. Iam so tired /” 

The little one stirred uneasily and moaned. The mo- 
ther felt in the dark for the tiny hand and pressed it to 
her lips 

“ But it i for you, my own,” she whispered. ‘‘ For 
your sake I pray God to let me live a long time.” 

It was beginning to rain on the roof overhead, and, 
lulled by the sound, the restless baby and the worn-out 
mother sank into a slumber which lasted until the early 
dawn warned the mistress of the house that there was 
breakfast to be prepared for eight boarders, not to men- 
tion her husband and the farm-hands. 

And so the summer wore away. Week after week 
passed, until autumn with its oan days summoned the 


Then the hus- 
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city guests back to their homes, and winter and quiet 
settled down upon the old farm. John’s scheme had 
paid, and he told his wife that he was satisfied, adding, 

**So much for having a plucky, helpful little wife.” 

She, with the memory fresh in her miud of torrid days 
and suffocating nights, of work and exhaustion, did not 
flush with pleasure at the praise, as she once would have 
done. She did not feel things with the old-time enthu 
saism and appreciation. Still she was couscious of a deep 
and abiding sense of peace at once more being alone. 
John said that they would repeat next year the experi- 
ment which had proved such a success during the sum- 
mer just past Mary offered no remonstrance, nor did 
she look forward as far as that. It was enough for her 
that she had her home and her baby to herself She took 
in the plants and arranged them in the sitting-room, help 
ed John put up the stoves, and herself tacked strips of 
flannel around the windows in the big second-floor room 
where John, she, aud the baby were to sleep now She 
smiled as she set little Jack’s crib in the most shaded cor 
ner of the apartment, and put about it as a screen against 
draughts a small clothes-horse which she had covered 
with bright-colored chintz. She sewed industriously at 
the small flannel frocks and night-gowns in which 5 Be 
was to be kept warm, and took actual delight in all prep- 
arations for the winter When the first snow fell she ran 
to the window and held the boy up to see the soft white 
flakes flutter to the earth, Her husband, entering, laugh- 
ed surprisedly 

“Why, Mary, how your mood has changed since a year 
ago! Then you fairly groaned over the first snow-storm ” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, ‘I have changed, for I love 
it now Don’t you understand, John? We are so shut 
in, 80 deliciously alone, so secluded!” 

But John did not understand. How could he? 

** And that was just what you dreaded last year,” he an 
swered ‘*‘ You women are queer creatures! But I am 
glad you are contented.” 

The farmer's wife is frequently worked to death in the 
summer, while she stagnates all winter Worn out in 
mind and body by the heated term with all the work the 
busy season involves, she begins the winter of loneliness 
and quiet unfitted for the dull tedium which 1s to be hers 
She may not care to read, and if she should, the farm- 
house of the present day is sometimes wofully deficient 
in any literature save the Bible and the almanac There 
are always the children’s clothes to be made and the 
household mending to do, but, unfortunately, one can 
think and become morbid while sewing 

Mary finished her sewing in the late autumn Observ 
ing this, John suggested that she take in a little outside 
work, His wife was a beautiful seamstress, and he knew 
of several ladics in the village who wanted fine needle. 
work done. Mary agreed to this willingly Her wash- 
ing and ironing were always out of the way by Tuesday 
night, and John had begun to regret the fact that during 
the winter ‘‘it must be all put out and no come in, so far 
as money was concerned.” His wife might be foolish, 
but any complaint of that kind gave her the unpleasant 
sensation of being to blame, it made her feel as if she and 
her baby were a burden A ridiculous feeling, of course, 
but a weakness to which many wives would plead guilty, 
did they speak the truth It is also a weakness that is 
to tae average man incomprehensible and exasperating 
Still, Mary had it, although she had the discretion not to 
voice the sentiment to Jolin. She accepted the outside 
work gladly and sewed every evening, while Jolin read the 
paper or dozed in his clair, and the baby slept upstairs. 


Mary had a queer feeling on those winter nights, as she 
sat there at work in the quiet of the old sitting-room, 
while the wind roared outside and John and baby were 
asleep. It was as if she were sitting there waiting for 
something, she knew not what. Only she was waiting 
for some experience, and waiting alone She thought she 
discovered the meaning of this expectant feeling or dread 
one day in March—a stormy, boisterous day—when Jack 
woke from his nap feverish and with burning cheeks 
The child haa been fretful for a week, but Mary had at- 
tributed that to the mother’s all-sufficient cause—teething 
Now the flush on his face and his rapid breathing awoke 
other fears. With trembling fingers she unfastened his 
frock and looked at his plump chest. It was covered 
with a red rash. Her heart sank with a sickening dread 
What could it mean? Only measles, perhaps, or did 
chicken-pox come in that way? John had gone over to 
Mrs. Nathan’s, four miles off, to carry home the sewing 
his wife had finished last night. He would stop in the 
village for a couple of hours on his way back, he had 
said, and he would not reach home until after dinner. It 
was now two o’clock The mother could not send for the 
doctor until her husband's return Jack had fallen asleep 
again, and she laid him gently on the lounge, and paced 
the floor as she had been wont to do with him in her arms 
last summer when he was a tiny baby. How far off that 
time seemed to-day! She could not sit still, she must not 
think! Had the winter and the quiet for which she had 
longed brought what was infinitely worse than anything 
the summer had given her to bear? The child's fever 
was rising. He awoke and looked at her with glassy 
eyes, and when she tried to feed him he swallowed as if 
his throat hurt him, and cried piteously At last John 
drove into the yard, and stopped at the door to see if all 
was well before going to the barn. Mary could not lay 
the child down, and dared not go near the outside door 
with him, so she waited for her husband to come into the 
sitting-room. When he entered he stopped aghast at sight 
of her face. 

** What is it, Mary?” 

“ Jack’s ill, John! We must have a doctor! Oh, John, 
what is the matter?” 

The strong man grew pale’as he said, hoarsely: ‘I have 
just heard a dreadful thing. Mrs. Nathan's little girl died 
of scarlet fever last night. She had been ill for three 
weeks, and it is only a week since they sent you that sew- 
ing. They did not tell me when I was there before. The 
child did not seem very ill at that time, and they called it 
scarlatina. They did not want to frighten folks.” 

Mary’s face was set and white, and there was a piteous 
look of helplessness about the mouth, as she said: ‘‘I 
know so little about children’s diseases. Is scarlet fever 
often dangerous?” 

“T will go for Dr. Armstead, dear,” was the only reply 
the husband trusted himself to make. 

The physician did not temporize by calling the fearful 
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disease scarlatina There was no doubt by nightfall as 
to the illuess that had claimed the child It was scarlet 
fever of a malignant type that soon ran its fatal course 
and left room for no false hopes During the two days 
that the little one lived the mother did not eat or rest. 
She was seemingly conscious of but one thing—her ehild’s 
needs. When her husband would have forced her to lay 
the child down on the last night of the baby’s illness, and 
to take a short nap, she shook her head and held the pre- 
cious weight closer 

“T shall have years to rest without him,” she whispered, 
“Let me hold him, don’t grudge me that!” 

At the last the wife's eyes were dry, although the hus- 
band broke down and cried heart-brokeuly. 

‘* Poor little chap! dear little man!” he sobbed. 

Then, feeling he could bear it no longer, he fled from 
the house, leaving the mother and child alone together. 
When he came back his boy was dead 


In the weeks that followed the baby's death John Walk- 
er could not understand his wife’s composure Only 
ouce did she break down in his presence, and that was 
when he chided her for keeping her sorrow to herself, for 
not talking of her loss to him, that he might comfort her. 
It was a relief to him to speak of their child. But while 
her grief was silent, all the light seemed to have gone 
out of life for her If she loved her husband, Jolin said, 
she would find solace in talking to him of what was in 
her heart. Didn't she love him even better than the 
child? 

“* Why, my dear,” he urged, ‘‘ if I had died instead, you 
could not show more serrow! It is just as hard for me as 
for you. Don’t be selfish, Mary.” 

At that her self-control gave way 

“He was my baby,” she sobbed, ‘“‘my comfort, my 
help—only God knows the courage and strength he gave 
me! I once said if it were not for him I would die of 
sheer weariness, and now I am weary and I haven't him! 
Oh, John, please let me alone! You don’t seem to un- 
derstand how I loved him I was his mother, John!” 

With the first warm weather John Walker received let- 
ters from his former boarders asking for accommodations 
for the season He brought the epistles to his wife. 

“It will beall right, Mary, to have these people, 
won't it?” 

** Yes, John, if you wish it.” 

* 1 do wish it You seem well, and I think the com- 
pany and work will keep your mind from your trouble. 
You will have more time to give to the house than you 
had last year when baby kept you busy. Then, as we 
will have extra expenses in the fall, it would be well for 
us to make all we cau while you are able to be about.” 

This summer there were ten guests, but there was no 
fretful baby to distract the mother’s attention, and she 
stood the strain of the work and care nobly The board- 
ers saw little of her, but when they did catch a glimpse of 
her, her appearance was so neat and her manner so quiet 
that they all declared her to be ‘a ladylike little thing, 
who knew her place and never presumed to sit at the 
table with the guests, or to sit in the parlor with them, 
as so many people in ler class would have done” With 
the first of September came a week of torrid weather 
One Sunday, after the dinaer dishes were washed and the 
supper table set, Mary Walker called her husband into 
the kitchen. He came from the shaded lawn where he 
and several of the city men were smoking and trying to 
keep cool. The wife sat, pale and weary, in the hot 
room. 

**John,” she said, ‘‘1 am not well to-day. Can’t you 
keep Mrs Stevens when she comes to help with the wash- 
ing to-morrow, and let her give r.e a hand with the house- 
work for the remaining fortnight that all these people are 
here? Then perhaps I can get on alone for a while.” 

“Keep her at a dollar a day, Mary? 1 can’t, child! 
You are so plucky that I am sure you can get along for 
just two weeks more. Then we will be by ourselves, and 
you will have lots of time to rest.” 

‘**l am not asking for myself, John But for the baby 
that is coming I want to take care of myself. If it were 
not for that I wouldn't mind ” 

She stopped abruptly That was almost exactly what 
she had said a year ago—with whut a difference! 

The husbund did not notice the change that swept over 
her face. He patted her hand good-naturedly as he said, 
carclessly: 

“Oh, the baby will be all right! Keep up a brave 
heart, dear. The weather will soon be cooler, and these 
people will be gone week after next.” 

That night, the early supper over and the dishes washed, 
the weary woman stole out of the house and walked a 
mile to the village church-yard She walked rapidly, for 
she must get back home before the guests went up stairs 
and her husband missed her presence from the house. 
The moon was shining brightly when she reached the 
tiny mound she sought. She did not stay long. Stretch- 
ing herself at full length on the sun-scorched grass, she 
threw her arm over the grave and laid her burning lips 
to the cool earth 

‘My darling, my darling,” she murmured, “if it were 
not for the little one who is coming, I would soon be 
with you !” 

At the end of the fortnight the summer boarders re- 
turned to town 

On the first of October Mary Walker’s second child was 
born—dead. She beard the truth calmly, and taking her 
husband's hand, looked smilingly up into his eyes 

“You know, John,” she whispered, ‘‘I said long ago 
that if it were not for my baby 1 should like to die, for I 
am tired, Join! And now that it is not for the baby, 
you don’t mind if 1 go, dear, do you?” 

And, still smiling, she slept—and rested, 

Two years later, when John Walker’s second wife, x 
strong-minded woman of thirty, came to his home, she 
asked him, curiously, how there happened to be a set of 
cheap bedroom furniture in what seemed to be a lumber- 
room in the attic, 

“Was it ever used as a servant’s room, or who slept 
there?” she queried. 

John hesitated a moment, then answered - 

‘**Mary and I occupied that room in the summer when 
we took boarders.” Then, at the look of amazement on 
his wife’s face, he added, ** You see, it left one more room 
vacant downstairs, and Mary did not seem to mind.” 

** More fool she !” was the prompt comment. 

Aud perhaps Mrs. Walker No. 2 was right. 
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CONCERNING FEDERATIONS. 


O*E of the noticeable phases of the women’s club 
movement at present is the trend toward federating. 
The General Federation, founded some seven years ago, 
was the natural outcome of the springing up of clubs all 
over the country. A force that should hold them in help- 
ful touch each with all the others was to be expected. 
Out of the General then grew the State organizations, and 
under the State is the district, county, and city divisions 
of the same general idea. 

While it is not intended to deprecate this tendency to 
federate and refederate, because it is believed that experi- 
ment will develop its value or worthlessness, a word of 
caution in the matter may not be amiss. This is that be- 
fore a federation is formed the situation should be care- 
fully studied to see if the moment is ripe for it. The 
crucial test lies, perhaps, in the existence, or the reverse, 
of the necessary leaders. 

It may be said that a federation is made or marred by 
its chief executive. The qualifications of the office are 
distinctive. They are different from that of a local club, 
and it follows, therefore, that a good club president often 
provés very ineffective holding the gavel of the federated 
organization. In particular is this true of the State body. 
With the right sort of president and cabinet these organi 
zations have been and undoubtedly will be agents of great 
power and influence in the work of women along many 








lines. The limiting sentence, however, is full of mean- 
ing. A federation organized without a good list of avail- 


able candidates for the chief office finds itself premature- 
ly at work. Better the delay of a year or two until not 
only the scheme of effort is well outlined, but until, too, 
the women capable of its successful development are 
found in sufficient numbers to create a good reserve 
list. 


THE GROWING NUMBER AND STRENGTH of college wo- 
men’s clubs are the best indications of the wonderful in- 
crease of college educations for American girls. One of 
the latest of these clubs is that formed in Rochester, New 
York, two weeks ago, At the very first meeting the or- 
ganization counted a membership of close upon one hun- 
dred, every member a regular graduate from some col- 
lege. the number of colleges represented in the club being 
fifteen. The object of the club, as set forth in a handsome 
brochure beautifully printed on heavy parchment, is ** to 
increase inter-collegiate fellowship, to promote intellect- 
ual growth, and to encourage any movement which shall 
further the best interests of the woman in her home, in 
society, or in the larger relations of the civic life.” No 
one is eligible to active membership who has not been 
graduated from a college of acknowledged rank, or has not 
studied for at least two years in such an institution. To 
have been a student for ove year in a college of reputa- 
tion permits the applying member to become an associate 
member. Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, the president of the 
New York State Federation, whose residence is in Roches- 
ter, is in stroug sympathy with the new club, and will be 
as prominent a charter member as her condition of health 
will permit. Mrs. Montgomery represents Wellesley in 
the club, which college also has the honor of contributing 
the first president of the club, Miss Olive Davis. The 
first vice-president is Miss Kate L. Strong, of Vassar; 
second vice-president, Mrs. William 8. Ely, of Smith; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Edward B. Fenner, of Syracuse 
University; corresponding secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Eleanor Lattimore, of Bryan Mawr. The College Women’s 
Club of Rochester, thus promisingly organized, ex pects 
in the near future of its development to undertake college- 
settlement work, following the example of Boston, Chi- 
cago, and New York graduates. It will have, too, a 
college -aid department, for the purpose of giving sub- 
stantial encouragement to young women undertaking a 
college career on inadequate capital. The founding of 
such a club in a community new to similar eterprises is 
one of marked importance. Its influence cannot fail to 
radiate strongly and in the most valuable way. 

. 


THe Western New York Feperation of Women's Lit- 
erary and Educational Organizations has adopted a Round 
Table scheme which seems to hold excellent possibilities. 
This Round Table is made up of the presidents of the 
federated clubs. In case the president of any club in the 
federated membership is unable to attend the meetings, 
she may be represented by the vice-president or secretary 
of the club, the purpose of the council being to bring into 
closer and more helpful relations the various clubs of the 
Federation. A first meeting of the Round Table has re- 
cently been held in Buffalo, to arrange for a *‘ single-sub- 
ject” meeting of the organization announced for January 
29, 1898. The general topic to be discussed at this meeting 
is ‘‘ Pedagogics,” and a schedule has been prepared to be 
presented at the preliminary Round Table of topics for 
five-minute discussion in the clubs until January. These, 
in accordance with the single subject announced, are 
“The Relation of the Home to the School,” subdivided as 
follows: 1. How may the home best promote the work of 
the school? 2. How may the school best supplement the 
work of the home? 3. Are the home and the school co- 
ordinate and independent factors in the education of the 
child, or is one supplementary to the other? 4. How far 
has the State the right to control the education of the 
child? 5. Responsibility of parents to teachers; of teach- 
ers to parents. 6. Is there a tendency to delegate too 
much of the practical education of the child to the school? 
How does this tendency, if it exists, affect school- work; 
the home life? 7. Are the home and the parent neglecting 
responsibility by increasing the domain of the school, and 
limiting the work of the home, along educational lines? 
8. Are specialists the best educators for children? 9. 
Breadth of culture versus individuality. Individuality 
versus breadth. From this preparatory work of the clubs 
an address or paper will be prepared for the January meet- 
ing. The Round Table. it is expecied, will become an 
advisory board of the Federation. The presidents or oth- 
er delegates will, at its convening, be prepared to state the 
proposed work of their clubs for the current year, to ar- 
range, so far as practicable, for interchange of speakers 
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and papers, and, in fact, to discuss and plan for the best 
interests of the Federation. 


Tae Cutture Cius or Co.umsus, Indiana, is a 
young club, but one of vigor and promise. It meets 
on the second and fourth Mondays of each mouth, pref- 
acing the exercises with a brief prayer, and music, aud 
responses on some designated subject or author. This is 
the second yeur of its existence, aud so far the study of the 
club has been confined to our own country. A change in 
the manner of pursuing its work has been made since last 
year, when two long papers were presented at each meet- 
ing. This year the topics of each meeting will be pre- 
sented in brief talks. ‘The discussion at the end of the 
meeting is arranged on the plan of a conversation, with a 
leader appointed for each session. Against December 27 
is inscribed in the year-book the laconic but extremely 
suggestive sentence, ‘‘ Midwinter Picnic,” which is in ad- 
dition to the féte of Anniversary day, which occurred on 
October 20. The last meeting of the year, on June 8, is 
given over to a Volunteer meeting. ‘The club colors are 
purple and white, and the club flower is violet. The offi- 
cers of the Culture Club are—president, Mrs. Jennie Mc- 
Ewen; vice-president, Mrs. Mary Long; secretary, Mrs. 
Ella F. Stansifield; and treasurer, Mrs. Bless Marsh. 


THE FIRST OPEN MEETING OF THE New York House- 
hold Economic Association, held last week at Carnegie 
Hall, was a promising indication of the interest which it 
is expected these meetings will arouse during the season. 
There were ten-minute addresses by a number of expert 
speakers, including Mr. Charles F. Wingate, on ‘‘ What 
Every One should Know about Household Sanitation”; 
Mrs. 8. C. B. Weeks, of Pratt Institute, on ‘* Household 
Economics for College Girls”; Miss E. Marguerite Liud- 
ley, on ‘‘ Physical Economics”; Miss Helen Kinne, on 
“Scientific Cookery”; aud Miss Cornelia Bradford, of 
Whittier House, on ‘‘ Household Economics and Settle- 
ment-Work.” The Association, under the progressive aud 
energetic conduct of its president, Mrs. W. G. Shailer, is 
adopting the plan now conceded to be the most useful in 
public movements, whether of politics or household eco- 
nomics—that of public education. The Association will 
endeavor through this winter to carry on a campaign of 
enlightenment on the many topics held in the broad scope 
of Household Economics. In this way it is hoped to in- 
terest a wide circle of both women and men whose co- 
operation is necessary to the development of the Associa- 
tion’s plans for the future. These include, first of all, the 
establishing of a training-school for servants. Committees 
for the extension of the work have been formed and are 
being increased constantly. The personnel of the leaders 
of the Association, all of whom are earnest but conserva- 
tive women, insures a steady progress of its work that 
cannot fail to exert an influence in the community. Other 
lecturers announced to be heard during the coming season 
besides those already mentioned are Dr. Mary E. Green, 
Mr. R. L. Daus, Dr. Peckham-Murray, and Mrs, Louise E. 
Hogan, the well-known exponent of Child Study. 


Tae Turspay CLUB OF JACKSON, MICHIGAN, is one of 
the many of these organizations the study effort of whose 
first years proves a foundation from which has sprung a 
splendid fabric of altruistic work. Sixteen ladies, in 1879, 
organized themselves into a literary club, or, as stated in 
its constitution, ‘‘to secure a broader intellectual and so- 
cial culture.” For several years the club held itself strictly 
to study, writing of and discussing at iis meetings the his- 
tory, literature, and art of England, France, Lialy, aud 
Germany respectively. The club having gained confi- 
dence by the mental effort of its initial years, turned after 
a while to more modern things than the past history of na- 
tions, interesting and suggestive though these were. The 
study of sociology was undertaken along the lines suc- 
cessively of education, political economy, municipal gov- 
ernment, and reform. Last year the programme of work 
for the Tuesday Club was one that, so far as the editor of 
this department knows, was entirely original. That valu- 
able treatise on the American Commonwealth for which 
we are indebted to Mr. James Bryce was subjected to 
thorough and consecutive study. The plan was arranged 
in nineteen studies, the first being the National Govern- 
ment, the Executive Department, the National Legisia- 
ture, the Work of Young Peoples’ Societies in Behalf of 
Better Citizenship, the Federal Courts, American City Gov- 
ernment, St. Louis a Distinctive Type, and so on, one study 
being given up to the Northwestern municipalities St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Milwaukee. Au expositor was ap- 
pointed for each afternoon, who considered the groups of 
the treatise pertinent to the subject of the session, as, for 
example, the ninth study, the National Constitution, Group 
Seven, XXXI.-XXXV.—iuclusive, presented by one mem- 
ber, was under the charge of another member as exposi 
tor. The pursuit of this scheme not only proved most 
fascinating in its interests to the entire membership, but 
left u deeper imprint. It crystallized into a strong move- 
ment on the part of the club toward the organization of a 
Civic League. A few months ago a committee was formed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws and plan for develop- 
ing action in the matter at the autumn meeting of the City 
Federation. From this will undoubtedly grow a most 
useful civic movemeut, in which enterprise Jackson is only 
vatching the spirit al road in many American cities to-day 
—a spirit which is urging women to earnest effort for 
their own municipalities. That, however, the Tuesday 
Club does not mean to specialize its effort to the detriment 
of its growth in a literary way is shown by its work plan 
for the coming season, entitled ** A Year's Study of Novels.” 
This plan, with some admirable outlines of studies in 
sociology and political economy which the club has under- 
tuken in former years, is most suggestive, and will be 
given in some future issue of the Bazar. The club mem- 
bership has increased from the original. sixteen to forty, 
its limit, with a considerable list of non-resident and honor- 
ary members. An excellent feature of the club manual is 
the preservation in a group by itself of the sixteen charter 
members. This gives the distinction to which such 
long-service members are entitled. The club is federated 
in the General, State, and City federations, and may be 
classed as one of the live and progressive organizations of 
theday. Its present officers are—president, Miss Ellen P. 
Fish; vice-president, Mrs. Charles R. Wallace; secretary, 
Mrs. Latham Kassick;*treasurer, Mrs. J. T. Maine; and 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. T. B. Loomis. 
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A UNIQUE marriage took place recently in Jersey 
City. The bride and the man to whom she gave her 
heart and hand were both dexf-mutes, as were also the 
bride’s maid of honor aud the groom's best man. The 
only incongruous element was the pricst who performed 
the marriage ceremony. He couk! both speak and hear, 
but rather than mar the silence of the occasion he asked 
the necessary questions with his fingers, the happy couple 
responding in the same way. The remainder of the ser- 
vice and the prayer were conducted in the usual and con- 
ventional fashion. 


An evidence of the wonderful hold of Du Maurier on 
the popular heart, if indeed evidence were needed, is found 
in the fact that 50,000 copics of The Martian have lately 
becn sold in two weeks. The story, as dear to its readers 
as Trilby ov Peter Ibbetson, is illustrated in its author's 
own inimitable manner, and will always hold its own with 
all lovers of.the romantic, the tender, and the true. 


Pessimistic moralists to the contrary notwithstanding, 
this is certainly not a day when elderly women are slight- 
ed, and when mothers and grandmothers are laid on the 
shelf. Mrs. Bedeli of Patchogue, Long Island, has lately 
celebrated her scventy-fifth birthday, in honor of which a 
tea was given her by her daughter, Mrs. Charles Dodson. 
Of the sixtcen women who were guests ou this occasion, 
the youngest was seventy-five, and the eldest had passed 
the ninetieth mile-stone. Among the number there was 
only one unmarried woman. All were bright women who 
evjoyed their outing with the zest that 1s supposed to 
belong only to those who are still in the heyday of youth. 


The competition for Mis. Donald McLean’s Barnard 
College Scholarship in American History was open only 
to those Daughters of the American Revolution belong- 
ing to the New York Chapter. Miss Louise Winthrop 
Koues won the scholarship. 


The recent appointment of Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst as 
Regent of the University of California, by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumni, strikes all who know Mrs. Hearst 
aud are aware of her steady and generous support of the 
educational institutions of California as a most fitting 
tribute. Mrs. Hearst is the first woman thus honored by 
the oldest university of California, and the reception 
given to her on the occasion was brilliant in the numbers 
and quality of the assemblage, which greeted a Woman as 
modest as she is wise and liberal. 


A correspondent writes from England; ‘‘ Each time I 
return to London from abroad I am struck by the size, 
strength, and excellent condition of the London horses. 
There are isolated acts of cruelty reported in the papers, 
but after a long residence in England I can say that the 
average Englishman is humane and the average horse not 
unhappy. The omnibus horses are the most beautiful and 
well cured for I have ever scen. It is delightful to ride 
for miles on a bus drawn by the docile plump creatures; 
to note the wonderful skill of the driver as he shaves ve- 
hicles and corners, never touching so much as a curbstone, 
and seldom using his whip atall. I have seen more cruel- 
ty to horses on Fifth Avenue in one month than I have in 
London in years. If a’bus proprietor dares to send out a 
horse with a lame leg or a sore under the harness, some 
policeman soon discovers it, quietly orders the horse taken 
out, and sends it home. The driver does not use *lan- 
guage’ on such occasions, either; he recognizes the majes- 
ty of the law in the person of the dignified * bobby.’” 


Miss Clara Barton on returning from abroad is estab- 
lishing herself at her home at Glen Echo, on the outskirts 
of Washington. This home is most unique and interest- 
ing, and its location is one of surpassing beauty, with the 
undulating hills of Maryland spreading around it, and the 
winding river, tossing in its narrow bed far down below, 
at its feet. The house itself was erected about seven 
years ago, when Glen Echo was planned as a Chautaugua, 
and the picturesque towers and great amphitheatre form 
fitting surroundings for the home of the ** Red Cross.” It 
is very large, and in it are stored all the donations, sup- 
plies, ete., of the Red Cross, and many are the closets and 
cupboards tucked in the most out-of-the-way places. 

It would be impossible for Miss Barton to live in any 
house or country whatsoever without giving it a part of 
her delightful personality; but this house is being made, 
by her ingenuity, especially attractive. One of her clever 
ideas has been to have the walls—which are made of wood 
—ceiled and padded, as a protection from both heat and 
cold, until one is reminded of the manifold walls of the 
Fram. Miss Barton's recent trip abroad is a remarkable 
instance of her untiring energy and the wonderful facili- 
ties of rapid transit. She was sent by the government to 
Vienna, and after crossing the ocean and a continent, and 
transacting her affairs in that city, she attended to some 
business in America, and returned to her home in less than 
amonth, Yet in spite of her being so universally praised 
aud lauded, her modesty and sweetness of manner in her 
own home are so much to be admired that one feels al- 
most an awe in coming into the presence of this noble 
woman, whom not only the suffering, but the whole-heart- 
ed, of two hemispheres revere and bless. 


The house at Twickenham, England, in which the 
painter Turner lived and worked for twenty years is for 
sale. It bears the name of Sandycombe Lodge, and was 
designed by the great artist himself. 


The Little Sisters of the Poor of Servia might just now 
appropriately choose as their motto the words of tomb- 
stone literature—‘“ Her loss is our gain.” While at Biar- 
ritz, Queen Natalie of Servia Jost a valuable diamond ring, 
and then and there vowed that if she found the costly 
trinket she would give it to the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
It was found, and Natalie is now selling it by lotiery, 
thereby collecting a good de] of money for the sisterhood 
in which she is interested. The value of the ring is esti- 
mated at two thousand dollars. 








( NE of the most successful golf tournaments of the 

fall season was the open competition recently held ca 
he links of the Baltusrol Golf Club at Short Hills, New 
Jersey It began with a handicap of eighteen holes, 
medal play, for which a prize was offered, and the four 
competitors making the best actual scores then met ir 
match-play rounds for a silver cup. A remarkably large 
field—foriy-eight women—competed in the handicap. 
There were representatives 
from seventeen different 
clubs, among the players 
from distant organizations 
being Mrs. Reginald de Ko- 
ven, of Chicago, Miss Eliz 
abeth and Miss Cora Oliver, 
of Albany, and several Phil 
adelpbia players not so well 
known here. Mrs. Arthur 
Turnure and Miss Marie 
Harrison, of Shinnecock 
Hills, who have not played 
much in tournaments this 
season, took part, but did 
not make winning scores. 
Mrs. Turnure, it is true, 
just missed being inchided 
umong the four leading con 
but her score of 
115 did not show the same 
form as when she won sec 
ond place in the Women’s 
Championship Tournament 
of 1896, being the runner-up 
to Miss Beatrix Hoyt. The 
successful four at the close 
of the medal-play round 
were: Mrs. William Ship 
pen, Morristown, with 110; 
Miss Helen Shelton, Morris 
town, 112; Miss Bertha An 


testants 


drews, Montclair, 112; and 
Miss Alice Day, Morris 
town, 113 In the semi 


finals, which were nine-hole 
rounds, Mrs. Shippen and 
Miss Shelton were matched 
against each other The 
game was a close one, for 
the two are very nearly 
even in ability, and Miss 
Shelton’s victory was taken 
on the narrow margin of 
one hole. Miss Andrews, 
who isthe woman champion 
of the Montclair Golf Club, 
and a rising player, beat 
Miss Day in this round by 
three up and one to play. 
The final game between 
Miss Shelton and Miss An- 
drews was the most exciting 
of the day, the result being 
in doubt up to the last hole 
Having won and lost alter 
nately, the two players 
showed even scores when 
they started from the ninth 
tee Both made good open 
ing drives and brassie shots, 
and it was pot until com 
paratively near the hole 
that Miss Andrews came to 
grief. Guarding the green 
there is a six-foot ditch, and 
into this she drove her ball 
Picking it up to try the 
shot over, she showed that 
the mishap had disconcerted 
her aitn by knocking it into 
the ditch a second time 
Then she was obliged to 
give up the hole, for which 
she would have needed nine 
strokes to Miss Shelton’s 
five. The latter player thus 
carried off the honors of the 
day, after several close 
struggles with able oppo 
nents. The handicap had 
been won by a poor player, 
Miss Bessie Pitcher, of Bal 
tusrol, on the strength of 
ber allowance of forty 


atrokes 


It was rather unfortunate 
for Mrs. Shippen and Miss 
Shelton that the Baltusrol 
tournament took place on 
the day before the semi 
annual competition for the 
women's championship of 
the Morris County Golf Club. Both had played so hard 
in the first tournament that they were tired and over- 
golfed on the day of the second one, and hence did not 
make their usual excellent showing. Miss Shelton held 
the club championship, won last spring, and Mrs. Shippen 
has twice had her name engraved upon the perpetual chal 
lenge cup. Under ordinary conditions one of these two 
would probably again have won the honor, but in their 
weakened form they were both beaten easily by Miss Alice 
Strong. The new champion played a fine, steady game, 
vnd her winning score of 109 was only four strokes behind 
the club record, held by Mrs. Shippen. Miss Shelton and 
Mrs. Shippen were second and third, with 117 and 119. 


The lack of consideration which many cyclists show for 
their wheels is a fault which ought to be corrected. Itisa 
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very evident truth that a bicycle, like any other machine, 
will not wear nearly so long if neglected and knocked about, 
as it would if it received reasonable care. Owners fre- 
quently complain of the giving out of their wheels, and 
throw the blame upon defective construction, when the 
real trouble lies in the unnecessary hardships which the 
bicycles have had to suffer. One point, for instance, 
upon which many riders are careless is neglecting in wet 
weather to wipe off every trace of dampness from the 
machine. 

If one has been caught even in a slight shower, she 
ought, when her destination has been reached, to go 
over every part of the wheel carefully with a cloth, not 
leaving the smallest spot where rust could collect. If one 
has time it is a good plan to rub the metal with a little 
oil too, but if properly done, the dry-cloth rubbing will 
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be sufficient. A further precaution against danger from 
dampness should be taken by seeing that the place where 
the bicycle is kept is perfectly dry. 

Another and quite different way in which wheels are 
injured is by being racked unmercifully over all sorts of 
rough ground, no effort being made to lessen the shocks 
in any way. It is a mistake to coast on a road which is 
stony or full of ruts. By the harder jolts which she her- 
self receives the rider can tell that the strain on the ma- 
chine is much greater than if she kept her feet on the 
pedals. Nuts and bolts are loosened, and the entire frame 
is jarred to its certain disadvantage. In ordinary riding, 
too, as well as in descending hills, a skilful cyclist will 
ease her machine over rough places by bearing less weight 
upon the saddle and more upon the pedals, and by slack- 
ening speed 





Every one who has ever ridden at night knows that one 
of the drawbacks to the cyclist’s pleasure is the lamp, 
with its persistently misguided ways. If turned low, it 
goes out at a very slight provocation in the way of a jolt, 
while if turned high, it develops a tendency to smoke, 
which is often apparently beyond remedy. It is the 
resigned opinion a ae riders that the smoking is in- 
evitable, and they ride calmly along with thick layers of 
soot coating the entire inside of the lamp, and gratly 
obscuring the light. This is so undesirable a state of 
affairs that it is worth trying every reasonable device to 
cure it. In many instances it wil] be found that if the 
wick is kept perfectly clean and properly trimmed, and 
if no dirt is allowed to collect in any of the holes for 
ventilation, the smoking nuisance will have disappeared 
Should these precautions prove unsuccessful, however, 
as they have in some ob- 
stinate cases, it may be 
that the lamp needs more 
draught in order to burn 
freely. This may be pro- 
vided by boring one or two 
holes in the bottom, so that 
a current of air may rise 
upward to the flame. 

Ave.iA K. BRAINERD. 


CASHMERE HOUSE 
GOWN. 


_ satin - finish cash- 
meres are extremely 
fashionable this season, and 
are made up in most grace- 
ful costumes. Velvet rib- 
bon is often used for trim- 
ming, and is most effective 
against the light grays, 
reséda greens, and new 
shades of blue. 

A gown that meets with 
general favor and is pe- 
culiarly suitable for home 
wear has the waist made 
with a small, perfect-fitting 
yoke of black velvet, and 
high collar also of velvet. 
The blouse front, which 
hangs over the belt, is 
trimmed with crossed pan 
els of black velvet ribbon, 
while the sleeves, which are 
tight-fitting, have ruffles at 
the top and a pointed cuff 
at the wrist. On the skirt 
is the same pattern of black 
velvet ribbou, forming a 
regular design. The skirt 
is cut to train slightly, and 
is larger on the hips and in 
front than a walking skirt. 
This gown can be made in 
other materials,such as silk, 
poplin, or bengaline, but 
looks best in cashmere. 


PARIS CALLING 
COSTUME. 

] ECEPTION and visit- 

ing costumes this sea- 
son are most elaborate in 
design and material. One 
very smart model from the 
Maison Révillon, illustrated 
on the front page, is of 
broadtail fur and moiré 
combined in an unusual 
and somewhat intricate de 
sign. The skirt in half bell 
shape has an apron front of 
the broadtail, with a panel 
at either side of the moiré. 
The ‘middle pleat at the 
back is of moiré, and the 


other pleats are of the 
broadtail. The skirt is 
most care- 


quite long, is 
fully fitted over the hips, 
and at the back flares out 
wide. The entire waist is 
of the broadtail, made some- 
what on the bolero style, 
round at the back, An. in 
front slightly pointed. A 
narrow turned-down collar 
at the back forms revers in 
front, which cross over at 
the left side, and are fast- 
ened with three rhinestone 
buckles. Sleeves of the 
same material as the waist 
are made almost tight-fit- 
ting, except at the top. 
At the wrist are ruffles of 
lace. 

At first sight this combina- 
tiou in a gown of a textile 
material with a fur which is also used as a fabric would 
be instead of as a garniture appears extraordinary. But 
the fur called broadtail or breitschwanz, practically the 
same as that known some years ago under the name of 
baby-lamb, is as soft and flexible as kid, and capable of 
being put to uses of which the heavier fur would not 
admit. 

With this gown is worn a collar of natural Russian 
sable made in Marie Antoinette shape. On the shoul- 
ders this collar is slashed, and two sable tails are put in, 
while all around the back of the collar are shorter tails. 
In front it tapers to a point at the waist-line, and is finish- 
ed by a small head and three tails. Around the neck is a 
high collar of chinchilla. A large Directoire muff is of 
the Russian sable, trimmed at the side with a bunch of 
five tails, and lined throughout with ordinary sable. 
































SUPPLEMENT 


THE THINGS THAT PEOPLE 
SAY. 


ERHAPS nothing else in society aston- 
ishes one so much as the things that 
people say. Not the clever speeches or 
cruel speeches, not the complimentary re- 
marks or improper remm#rks,.astonish us, 
but the tactless speeches, the speeches that 
have no excuse for being, never cease to im- 
press us by their frequency and by their—let 
us hope—unintentional rudeness. 

‘* What a dear little fellow that is!” said a 
caller to a mother of a three-year-old. 

**He is a great comfort to us,” replied the 
mother, stroking the child’s long curls. 

“Yes, I should think so! He is not pretty, 
is he? His hair is so beautiful now that at 
the first glance one would call him pretty. 
But if you imagine how he will look when 
those golden curls are cut off, you will see 
that he will be a very plain child.” 

Said another woman to an acquaintance: 
‘Mrs. A——, I hope you will pardon me for 
saying that I think I never saw a more beau- 
tiful piece of lace than the flounce on the 
gown that you wore to the Assembly ball 
last week. I said to my husband afterwards 
that if Mr. A should again fail and lose 
everything, as he has done once or twice al- 
ready, you could sell that lace and easily get 
a big price for it.” 

This same woman, while making a visit of 
several weeks, said to her hostess, as the time 
of her departure drew near: “ Lalways think 
that the nicest thing about making a visit is 
the return to one’s own home. One’s family 
are always so glad to see one, and there is al- 
ways great luxury to me in getting back to 
my own house, where I can do what I please, 
say what I please, and order whatever I want 
to eat.” 

A friend explains speeches of this kind by 
the theory that in some craniums there is de 
pression where a bump of tactfulness ought 
to be. However that may be, a certain kind 
of tact may be cultivated. It is the best 
kind, for it is the exemplification of the doc- 
trine that 





Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest things in the kindest way. 


He whose tact or politeness is of the kind 
that considers other people, that fears to 
wound, that strives to soothe, that is selfless, 
will not readily say the ‘‘ things that would 
better have been left unsaid.” They will be 
impossible to him. 


A NEW PLEASURE. 


WISH I could persuade the women in 

middle life—those who have “turned 
forty "—to take a larger share in the good 
things of their day. They rejoice that chil- 
dren are being trained more wisely at pres- 
ent than in their early days; glory in their 
daughters’ enlarged opportunities, mental and 
physical; but too many of them seem to think 
they are in Glory Mc Whirk’s position, “ Lots 
of good times, but I’m not in ’em.” For- 
tunately some of us older women have still 
enough of our childish desire to ‘‘see if we 
can do it,” to step in among the younger 
ones, and such invariably find they are not 
only welcomed, but that they grow younger 
and stronger by sharing in these new oppor- 
tunities. I cannot at this time point out 
more than one of the numerous good things 
too many of us are letting slip by—that of 
bicycling. 

‘You mean tricycling,” almost every wo- 
man over forty will say when I speak of en- 
joying bicycling. But ldonot—emphatically, 

do not. A tricycle is good—very good— 
but a bicycle is ten times better. The latter 
takes up much less room than the former, 
requires half the labor on the part of the 
rider, and is a joy to your boys as well as to 
yourself. Rid yourself at once and forever of 
the idea that anything like a ‘‘ divided skirt” 
is necessary; that you must stride your ma- 
chine. You sit as you do on any chair, 
though, I acknowledge, the getting seated is 
an acquired art—slowly and awkwardly ac- 
quired sometimes, but worth any amount of 
trouble. 

Women of forty—women of all ages—are 
dragging out wretched invalid existences 
because they cannot take exercise. They 
cannot walk enough, they cannot afford a 
carriage, and public conveyances are not al- 
ways mviting, besides being filled with foul 
air. The bicycle meets the want of these 
women. 

**Ah, but,” you say,“ they are so expen- 
sive.” The first cost is rather heavy (though 
a good second-hand one can often be bought), 
but then it costs nothing for board, and I see 
no reason why three or four women in a neigh- 
borhood should not own one between them. 
The best time for riding in the streets is be- 
tween 6.30 and 8 o’clock in the morning. 
Now two of the joint owners can have the 
use of the wheel three mornings in each 
week, and two more use it in the afternoons 
in the Park. 

‘*But how would I get it there?” do you 
ask? Surely one of these four women would 
own a boy, or know a boy, who would ride 
your steed up for you. Some pay a small 
sum to have their wheels kept near the Park, 
but as this deprives one of the morning rides | 
I would not advocate it. And at any hour 
of the day there are quiet asphalt - paved 
streets to which you can walk with your 
wheel. 
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** But I will look so peculiar.” 

My dear woman, after a month or two of 
this exercise, you will look peculiarly bright 
and happy and strong, so, just for the sake 
of that, look peculiar a few times. 

And now as to the learning to ride. Do 
not think that husband or son can teach you 
to ride—he can, but not without tumbles, 
while the regular teacher never allows you 
to fall. Some learn in five lessons. My own 
experience was not so happy, I was obliged 
to leave the city, and so could not ride when I 
was left to my boy’scare. I draw a veil over 
that time, but assure you that the present 
pleasure is worth all the knocks and bruises, 
which is saying a great deal, but not more 
than my wheel deserves. ‘Understand, on a 
safety bicycle you cannot take a “ header ”; 
you can on a tricycle. J have seen a young 
man of twenty (much to my secret chagrin, 
I confess) learn to ride a safety in one day. 
I dare not count the days I spent in learn- 
ing. But again I say, it is worth it. Rise 
at six o'clock, and about half past start off 
with your wheel. You never knew the 
luxury of motion before. On the level you 
don’t have to use a muscle; up the slight 
hills the exertion just exhilarates you, while 
down the hills you fairly fly; but you must 

0 slowly on down grades till you are per- 
fect. The best of it is, this sport brings you 
so close to yourboy. He rides by your side, 
so proud of his mother’s skill, so confidential 
and genial with this mother, who, without 
abating one jot of her position as his guide 
and counsellor, has become, through this new 
companionship, his comrade and chum. 

Another advantage is that blues are dissi- 
pated, appetite gained; the lean put on flesh; 
the stout lose their unhealthy avoirdupois. 
Something of the exhilaration and enthu- 
siasm of youth is given to the fagged and 
weary woman who has lost the habit of both, 
and health and spirits are raised to a higher 
level. Then there is the opportunity of 
reaching fresh fields and pastures new by a 
means of locomotion that goes beyond the 
limits of pedestrianism and trolley cars. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. The price of good things oft is high, 

But wise housekeepers tell 
That Ivory Soap is cheap to buy 
And best to use, as well. 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co,’s 
Gi Breakfast 





Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








THE SCIENTISTS AND THE-BREAD. 


READ is now placed under the ban by 
some of our advanced scientists as the 
most fatal of the numerous foods which have 
lately incurred the disapprobation of medical 
writers. Several experts, medical and lay, 
are advocates of the theory that the staff of 
life becomes the staff of death, and declare 
that we must avoid bread as the king evil of 
the starchy foods. An American writer on 
hygiene maintains that bread causes indi 
gestion and obesity. Dr. Evans, of the Royal 


York physician in his gloomy view of bread 
as a healthful food. 

The scientists should have explained that it 
is the yeast which causes the trouble with 
the bread. Most yeast bread, and particu- 
larly yeast rolls, muffins, and griddle-cakes, 
are not baked at a temperature high enough 
to kill the yeast germs, which are according- 
ly left to pass alive into the stomach, where 
they rapidly multiply, set up fermentation, 
produce acidity, retard digestion, cause dys- 
pepsia and other alimentary ills. 

There is no food more healthful in every 
respect than light,sweet rolls, muffins, tea- 
biscuits, griddle-cakes, and similar bread 
foods, if raised with Royal Baking Powder, 
and they should be substituted in place of 
yeast-raised food wherever possible. Food 
raised with Royal Baking Powder contains 
no yeast germs, incites no fermentative proc 





is the greatest aid to proper nutrition and a 
perfect sustenance of the whole body.— 
Medical Journal. 








College of Surgeons, concurs with the New | 


esses, causes no acidity, no indigestion, but | 
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WILL DELIGHT YOU 


just as it did your parents 
Better still, 
it really will preserve your 
teeth from decay. 





forty years ago. 





Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 

A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS, 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New YORK. 























HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


| A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 


to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


Floating White Soap. 


Made from the freshest and purest material, 


A fine soap for fine uses, Will not 
injure the most delicate fabrics; 
. will not shrink woolens, 
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Strength, Purity «1 
FLAGKVANCE Remartadie Percacy 
Standard in all civilized countries. 


World, having been imported for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 


Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 





refined Perfume, and to-day the 
It is the 
all Colognes now sold in the New 
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Teceived. 


address piamnty, and we 
isend by mai) same day letter is 
Positively guarangee 
every Organ ‘and Piano 
twenty five years. 





$160.00 
and up. 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049, 
Washington, N. J. 
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TheModem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent te it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
















‘““MARCHESI 


N eminent musician wrote recently to the Marchioness 
A f Castrone vetier known as Madame Marchesi— 
playf y as f vs Do you know the latest news, 
frier | eventeen million years, according to 
Flammatr ir earth will once more become an awful 
t f ix Then good-by to your famous pupils, and 
mat t rs besides I do not mind, as I shall no 
er tx v bul Lure sti young so please be very 

( | ( er te 
rhe woman t vhom t etter was sent has a wider 





MADAME MARCHESL 1889 


fame ‘ } f nging than any other pl fessor in 
t irt, a j \ refore be welcome news to her 
friends and admirer fmerica, the announcement that 
pages from bh isy life are now in press, and, under the 
tith iM s Wis will soon be issued from 
tl ) ‘ f Harper & Brothers Besides that imprint 
the book w be Marchesi's motto, ‘‘ Fides, Labor, et 
Perseverantia but it W ild be only fair to add another 
to it, a ef Ovid Me duce, tutus eris with 
me f ! l iv be safe as nearly all the 

en l ) is now mn the iyric stage have been 
het 

Phe splendid reer of this distinguished teacher ap 
pears to ha ul two distinct phases, each very brilliant 
i way A pup f the once famous Manuel Garcia, 
thie the iM t Friiulein Mathilde Graumann 
hie ho i Marchesi to-day—early acquired a fine rep- 
ut is sing it concerts and in oratorios, and her 
success was gr hroughout Europe. Her handsome 
figure her eaulilul mezzo-soprano voice her perfect 
method, he nderful style, her varied répertoire, evoked 
every W ‘ iu vimiration ‘of the public 
ind thus the expectati vhich her friends had precon 
ceived of her powers were fully confirmed. Nor is this 

be wondered at when we recall the name of her teacher, 
ind also know sh idied declamation with Samson 
who taught Ra stage action Besides, she was an un 


commonly fine linguist, being able to read, speak, and 


write six modern tongues, that is to say, German, Eng 
] Fre ly. It iD, Spanish, and Russian. Apropos, the 
my t writer has been a listener at the Ecole Marcliesi 





CLASS-ROOM OF THE ECOLE MARCHESI IN PARIS. 


BY HENRY HAYNIE 


when those countries were all represented among the 
young women who were receiving a lesson in the opera 
class, and there was one year when we counted no fewer 
than twelve different languages, spoken by girls of as 
many nations. Once married, however, her husband op- 
posed her longer following a theatrical career; and being 
thus obliged to renounce the stage, she, as Madame Mar- 
chesi, determined on imparting the benefits of the excel 
lent vocal instruction which she hed herself received to 
others, so she dedicated her future to musical tuition, and 
here begins the second phase of ler brilliant 
careet 
From the first time that she had ever giv 
en the matter thought, Madame Marches? 
had her own conception of how the hu 
man voice should be set and developed for 
vocal exercises, so she now began to pub- 
lish a series of didactic works, com posed 
on a principle quite different from all others 
which had thus far been written on the 
same subject, and there are now more than 
thirty of these volumes, including a singing 
method. It may be added that Madame 
Marclhesi does not confine herself merely to 
the task of making known the noble and 
pure traditions of an art, once so brilliant 
but now, alas! so neglected and illtreated 
by the modern tende ney of music, for by 
her physiological knowledge she is enabled 
to class rationally the different female sing 
ing voices according to their natural chat 
acter. Her genial intuition divines at once 
the peculiar physical and intellectual dispo 
sition of each pupil, and so each is brought 
forward properly. This—there can be no 
doubt of it—has been the great secret of 
Marchesi's bringing out consecutively, and 
during more than forty years, an extraor 
dinary number, not of singers only, but of 
real cantatrices, who have achieved fame 
and fortune in operas, concerts, or oratorios. 
Indeed, the number of Marchesi pupils who 
are making a brilliant career surpasses any 
thing that was ever before known since 
singing became an art. I have seen a very 
large album in the Paris home of this emi 
nent woman which contains the signatures 
and grateful certificates of her many schol 
ars; some of them were written as far back 
as 1855; they embrace a period from that 
date to last year, and here are the names 
of a few who became distinguished: 
Antoinetta Fricci, a Vienna girl, who, be 
sides having a beautiful mezzo - soprano 
voice, possessed great dramatic power—she 
is now one of the professors at the Turin 
Conservatory; Caroline Dory, another Vien 
nese, who was long a favorite contralto in Italy, and is now 
teaching at Nice; Ima di Murska, well known and liked 
in the United States, who died eight years ago and was 
cremated; Gabrielle Krauss, for many years the leading 
prima donna of the Paris Grand Opéra house, which was 
opened in January, 1875, with La Juive, with Krauss in 
the leading réle, and who left that house and the stage 
for good in 1888, but not until she was the recipient of a 
larger salary than any other artiste even at the Paris 
Opera—this includes Lassalle, Madame Adiny, and Jean 
de Reszke—and yet it was only 120,000 francs per annum, 
that is to say, about $500 a week, or not more than $200 
foreach performance; Caroline Smeroschi; Anne d’ Angeri, 
a celebrated dramatic soprano, who at the zenith of her 
musical career retired from the theatre to be the 
wife of a Trieste banker; Clementine Proska, now 
considered one of the best light sopranos in Ger- 
many, with a répertoire that embraces eighty-five 
operas, and whose husband is musical conductor of 
the royal opera-house at Dresden; Wilhelmiue 
Tremelli,a magnificent contralto, who, after sing 
ing in Italy, Spain, England, and Russia, created 
the title réle in Massenet’s Herodiade at Paris, and 
later on came to America; Caroline Salla, another 
leading singer at the French National Acad my of 
Music, as she was also at the Paris Opéra Comique 
for some time: Etelka Gerster, the once famous 
favorite dira of this country; Catherine Klafsky; 
Giselle Koppmeyer; Amalia Stahl; Nadine Bou 
lichoff, a Russian girl, whose ‘‘ happiest moments ’ 
were when, in Brazil, she was singing at concerts 
the entire receipts at 
which, including her 
salary, were turned 
over to an antislavery 
society, and there was 
enough money thus 
raised to purchase the 
freedom of a great 
many negresses ; Nina 
de Friede; Rosa Pa 
pier, now a professor 
of singing at Vienna; 
Emma Nevada, the 
first of a long roll of 
Americans who have 
graduated from the 
Ecole Marchesi: Gina 
Oselio; Regina Pacini; 
Marie Decca; Eulalie 
Risley, the ‘second 
Alboni,” who sang for 
seven years at the Hun 
garian National Acad 
emy of Music, and who 
died, a few years back, 
heart- broken because 
of her failure in a trial 
hearing at the Paris 
Opéra Comique before 
one of the grandest au 
diences ever assembled 
in that theatre; Esther 


Paliser; Kate Rolla; 








AND MUSIC.” 


Mrs. Stone-Pyne and her sister Blanche Barton—of this 
couple a great critic wrote, ‘* Since'the days of the sisters 
Marchisio no couple have ever sung duets with such per- 
fection as these two Americans”; Jane Horwitz; Ada 
Crossley; Mrs, Julia Wyman; Rose Stewart, now a very 
successful and excellent professor of vocal instruction in 
joston. And now we come to a firmament of “stars” 
whose brilliant qualities as artistes have gained them the 
approval of two hemispheres. The names of a few of 
these are Emma Calvé, Nellie Melba, Emma Eames, Sibyl 


FRAULEIN MATHILDE GRAUMANN—MADAME MARCHES! IN 


HER GIRLHOOD 


Sanderson, Francis Saville, Mile. Francisca, of San Fran 
cisco, whose recent début in the famous classic concerts 
at Monte Carlo is said to have been an incomparable suc 
cess, and last, but by no means least, Madame Marchesi's 
own daughter Blanche 

All these are only some few of the professional singers; 
excellent, even brilliant, amateurs could be named by 
thousands, who have studied in the Marchesi school. An 
otber thing, this great lady has meanwhile had the good 
fortune to become more or less intimately acquainted 
with innumerable musicians, artists, poets, and authors; 
and among the famous composers whom she has known 
may be mentioned Mendelssolin Spohr, Liszt, Nicolai, 
Moscheles, Neukomm, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Ferdinand Hil- 





MADAME MARCHESI AND MADAME NELLIE MELBA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 





YOUNG LADY'S GOWN WITH SLASHED BLOUSE. 
For pattern and description see No. VILL on patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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ler, Ernst, Meyerbeer,. Wagner, Benedict, Rubinstein, 
Rossini, Gounod, Verdi, Massenet, Ambroise Thomas, 
Delibes, Saint-Sa@ns, etc. Naturally, intercourse with 
men so eminent or distinguished as these were and are 
could not but fortify the intelligence of this great teacher, 
as it also opened out to her wider horizons in the sphere 
of art. It is therefore quite apropos to state here that 
Madame Marchesi does not, in this forth-coming book, 
speak exclusively of herself and her school; she has re- 
called numerous anecdotes of these celebrities, has ac- 
corded to most of them a part in her narration, and at the 
same time she gives an original appreciation of them as 
such. This, of course, will make the volume not only all 
the more interesting to readers, but will make it a valua- 
bie contribution to the musical record of our century. 

Just one thing more, or rather two, the first to state 
that this distinguished teacher of singing will show in 
her book how she has always insisted that to sing well 
much study is required; yet time is what the pupil of the 
period most begrudges. And here is the second: It is 
greatly to be regretted that so many young Americans go 
abroad who, although gifted with fine voices, are so ill 
prepared for the work undertaken. They know neither 
music, foreign languages, nor the requirements of art, 
and, worse than all else, for it produces misery, their 
letters of credit are too limited. It is no longer a secret 
that our girls have the most beautiful voices, and that they 
are endowed with superior vocal talents. In fact, they 
possess everything necessary to make them successful as 
artistes except two things: they lack the capacity of self- 
denial so characteristic of other nationalities; aud they are 
too ambitious. But unfortunately, and only too often, 
young Americans of both sexes are permitted to go to 
Europe to study who have not money enough to purchase 
substantial food and decent clothing, much less pay for 
instruction from great teachers. It is never possible to 
live as cheaply in Paris as it is in New York, Boston, or 
Chicago; but as for the other side of the story, that is 
to say, the successes, that is graphically told in Madame 
Marchesi’s book. 

The volume will contain several illustrations, some rare 
autographs, and a witty introduction by Massenet. It is to 
be in no sense a technical work for musicians only, but 
will be a book of pleasant aud valuable interest to every- 
body. 
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YOUNG LADY’S GOWN WITH CONTRASTING BODICE. 
For pattern aud description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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AFTERNOON AND CALLING COSTUMES.—[For Description see PaTreRN-sHeET SUPPLEMENT. | 


Fie. 1.—STRIPED VELVET GOWN, FUR 
CAPE, AND VELVET TOQUE. 


Fie. 2.—GOWN WITH 
For pattern see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


LARGE COLLAR AND SASH. Fra 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 8. 


CLOTH AND VELVET GOWN Fie, 4 
(See Page 914.} 


CLOTH GOWN WITH EMBROIDERED 
BODICE. 
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GIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 
Tl 


A RAP-BOOKS made of paper- muslin 

of English navsery paper are pretty 
and serviceable Another popular home 
made book is the fortune-teller. Almost 
every child has a time of longing to consult 
oracles Any blank book may be used for 
the purpose by arr inging questions on one 


page, and answers corresponding in number 

inother. One part of the book may refer 
to boys, the other to girls. Care should be 
taken to avoid sentimental allusions of all 
kinds. Rhymes and jingles from the chil 
dren’s magazines may be copied, or cut out 
und — d opposite the numbers. By a 
cleve man such a book can be made a 


source “of much amusement A picture 
screen or panel is always a delight to little 
" One of the most vivid recollections 

ne childhood is that of a large panel that 
hung low enough upon the nursery wall to 
meet the level of childish eyes. It was made 
f white enamelled cloth about two yards 
long and one yard and a half wide. The 


rods which held it map fashion at top and 
bottom were broomsticks, painted, and bre- | 
vetied to the rank of rollers. On this back 
ground were photographs of the paintings 
of the old masters portraying the life of 
Christ, from the Annunciation to the sweet 


faced Madonna to the Ascension from the 


midst of the adoring Galileans. The hands 
that made this gift have been dust for years, 
but we are quite sure that the influence of 
the story of self-sacrifice and love silently 


dl by those pictures day after day still 
for righteousness in the life of the one 
who received it 
Unmounted photogr iphic copies of all the 
rious and secular paintings of old 
masters can be obtained at art stores. There 


makcs 


is no W beautiful Christmas gift for a 
child than copies of those works relating to 
the childhood of Jesus Mounted ina scrap 
book or on a panel they illustrate Bible sto 
' with reverence and refinement. Illus 
trations from book and art catalogues are 
often very beautiful, and can be utilized in 
making such gifts for children 

A pasting outfit makes a very acceptable 


gift. A large wooden box should be enam 
elled in some bright tint, and a small gilt or 
brass hook and clasp or a lock and key sub 
stituted for the former fastening Small 
hinges may be added if necessary. On the 
inside of the lid tack furniture gimp about 
one-half of an inch in width and a half-yard 
in length, making two or more loops in the 
fulness The cover of a work-basket hold 
ing its accessories may serve asa guide. In 
these loops place two brushes and two pairs 
of blunt or rather round-Wiitded scissors. In 
the box proper put a bottlé of mucilage and 
a receptacle for paste. A cheap china mus 
tard-pot is very good for this purpose, as its 
ladle is useful for mixing the flour and water, 
and the opening in the lid is convenient for 
the brush. A emall sponge, a small towel or 
a hemmed yard of cheese-cloth, and a yard 
of white enamelled cloth and a square of tin 
complete such an outfit. The towel is to 
put the pictures into place after the paste 
is applied, and the sponge, well dampened, 
should be placed on a plate to keep the 
fingers of the workers free from stickiness. 
The tin is placed under the page that is 
being pasted to protect the completed work. 
Such an arrangement protects the work 
ae of the mother and saves the house 

old linen. The very novelty of using their 
own utensils pleases the children. In this 
respect they remind us of the Frenchman 
who admired his wife because he never knew 
what she was going to do next 

The unexpected always delights children 
The boy or girl who accepts the conven 
tional gift calmly, as a matter of course, will 
become enthusiastic over some very common 
offering which has never come his or her way 
before lhe son ofa very wealthy household 
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| while the market-basket was the delight of 
its owner’s heart. 

| To give gifts to a child was the mission of 
wise men in the beginning, and if we would 
worthily follow in their steps we must, like 
them, come to the little one with reverent 
tenderness and love. HeLen Jay. 


THE FAMILY YAWN. 

i yawn is becoming popular. It used 

to be considered a sign of weariness or 
boredom, but we are now told that it is not 
only this. We are informed that there are 
various types of the genus yawn. Of course 
there is the gape, that undeniably indicates 
drowsiness, and in which one is supposed to 
indulge only in the privacy of one’s sleeping- 
apartment. But, besides this, there are yawns 
of nervousness, of chilliness, of headache, of 
excitement, of apprehension, of grief. In ac- 
cordance with this idea it would seem that 
the yawn is the most complete and satisfac- 
| tory form of expression. 





Seriously, it is time we checked this grow- 


ing habit. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, to gape openly, or with the attempt 
to smother the action, is rude to the person 
with whom one is talking, and calls for an 
apology. If one is not well, or is very weary, 
a yawn is perhaps impossible to suppress, 
but the perpetrator thereof should ask par 
don of,his companion, and explain that while 
he is interested in the conversation he is so 
weary that the weak flesh declines to obey 
the dictates of the willing spirit. But the 
ordinary yawn is largely a matter of habit. 
I have seen all the members of a family who 
exercised no restraint in this direction, but 
who openly gaped in one another's faces 
until the stranger in their midst found his 


jaws aching with irrepressible sympathy. | 


The father yawned audibly, finishing the per- 
formance with a.long-drawn-out ‘‘ Ah-a-h!” 
The son followed suit, but completed his ef- 
fort with a peculiar click of the jaw, as if he 
had there a hidden spring which needed oil- 
ing. The mother’s yawn was of the gasping 
variety, while the pretty daughter tapped 
her mouth with the tips of her fingers as she 
parted her rosy lips to give vent to the fam- 
ily weakness. She performed this tattoo as 
if the action was a sort of apology for the 
yaw n 

Perhaps it is because we Americans are so 
often tired and in need of rest that this un- 
sightly habit has grown upon us. If so, let 
us exercise the habit of self-control, which is 
also ours, and determine to suppress the en- 
croaching yawn. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 

\ AN’S sympathy with man is often more 
4 comforting, and generally more lasting, 
than is woman’s love. 


How often marriage degenerates into a 
condition of individual selfishness and in 
difference, regulated by an armed neutrality 
toward the outside world! 





No woman is, as a rule, more thoroughly 


disqualified for what she conceives to be her 
special vocation than is a professional match- 
maker 


We owe nobody love, which is never a debt. 
It is always a free-will offering, or the return 
for an equivalent—an exchange of like for 
like, 


A man whe assures a woman that he has 
determined never to marry invites her to do 
her utmost to cause him to alter his determi- 
nation. 


Some women are so delighted with their 
own existence, and express their delight so 
frequently, as to make others almost regret it. 


was more delighted with the box of pink | 


toilet soap presented by the coachman than 
with the costly toys given him by his father. 
Strange as it may appear, soap, wash-cloths 
and towels with their names legibly marked 
upon them, plates and cups and saucers, are 
among the most popular things which can be 
given to children. Growing plants for the 
nursery windows, the blossoms of which can 
be picked without adult permission, packages 
of flower seeds for their gardens, and pipes 
and bowls for soap-bubbles are always ac- 
Papers of needles and pins, spools 
of thread, boxes of different-colored beads, 
and sheets of what is known among children 
as pin-wheel paper are welcomed with de 


cr p! ible 


light. “Yupe-measures and a dressmaker’s 
cutting or lap board are received with rapt- 
ure If this lap- board is provided with 


folding legs it is a great boon to the little 
ones surrounded by the inaccessible tables 
and chairs of their elders. On it they can 
paste and play games to their heart’s con- 
tent, and move it about to suit the different 
fancies as to location sure to beset the rest- 
less child. A dainty little maid of fastidious 
taste in dolls and a critic of miniature china 
went into raptures over a large market- 
basket sent her by a former purse. A tag 
attached to the handle read, ‘* Kape the 
baskit, Darling.” The contents were three 
large eggs, a small loaf of cake, a comb of 
honey, a bottle of milk, and a Bible. Tak- 
ing up the Book in her hand, the little one 
said, gravely This is just what I needed,” 
and from that time forward Jane's Bible was 
the most valued of the nursery belongings, 


Many a man who has made up his mind 
to die a bachelor cannot make up his heart 
to the same end. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘Mrs. GERALD,” ‘‘THe Two SALOMES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl. 
THE TWO, 


T last the young man raised his head. He drew 
back so that he could look at his wife. She had 
never been more lovely, she had never had more charm, 
and Robert knew this; he knew it at the same time that 
he asked himself, wonderingly, why she did not move 
him now in that wild way that he remembered and 
craved. To him, as perhaps to most men, love meant 
the delightful delirium of passion, the excitement of nov- 
elty, pursuit, and uncertainty. Love did not mean any 
depth of devotion and constancy and tenderness and 
sacrifice. And yet his mind perceived in a dim way that 
a great and noble love, while it never lacks passion, is not 
founded on passion. 

Just now Robert was elevated and ennobled emotion- 
ally. He even had visions oft he possibility of sacrifice; 
again he felt as if he was really not a bad fellow, after 
all. How could he be, when a woman like Olive loved 
him? And he was conscious of an expansion of the heart 
that was unusual with him. For the moment the image 
of Isabel grew dim. He was sure it would fade more and 
more. He had been blind, indeed. Why, his wife was a 
glorious woman. And what an exquisite way she had of 
revealing her tenderness! The man’s eyes shone as they 
dwelt upon the face near him. He would be thankful if 
he had shaken off the shackles of that unlawful passion. 
His mood rose higher and higher. 

** You can never forgive me—never!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Olive was pale, but she smiled. She knew 
her husband even better than he knew him- 
self 

He gazed wis'fully at her. “I don’t know 
what it is in me that can lead me away from 
you.” He gently kissed her hand; then he put 
his head down on her bosom again as he re- 
sumed: ‘‘ A man with such a wife as you must 
be mad to think of any ove else. Yes, that’s 
just it; lam mad.” Now lifting his head and 
hurrying in bis speech You don’t know—a 
woman can’t know, maybe—how I long to see 
Isabel—how the longing springs at me and 
tears me, rends me, conquers me! have to 
go to her house just to look in her eyes for a 
moment, I tell you”—more quickly ‘still— 
“T have to go. You don't know anything 
about it—you're calmer. But I don't see her 
much. The neighbors are liars,” raising his 
voice and flinging out his hand; ‘ they want 
to make me out worse than I am. They al 
ways make a great story. I hate them all. 
And then to come to you with the tales—” 

Robert made another gesture, and smother- 
ed the oath that came to be uttered. He en 
deavored to control himself somewhat, but 
neither as man nor boy had he ever known 
how to do that 

Qlive sat very stillin her chair. As her hus- 
band turned towards her again, as if for help, 
she smiled. She had hardly heard his last 
words. She was thinking of what he had said 
of his longing to see Isabel. It was true, then 
—it was true. And Isabelloved him. Isabel 
could not make up her mind to marry because 
she loved him. And Robert had been brought 
back to her by her mother. The horror of it 
all! But Robert had loved her then; there 
could be no mistake about that, Olive thought. 
And then in bitterness her spirit cried out that 
question which many a woman has asked, 

Why was I allowed to love this man?” To 
love a man as weak as this, as lacking in moral 
fibre-- But Olive checked herself. There was 
a terror to ber in this perception of what her 
husband was. She could almost have prayed 
to be kept blind, to his character. Her mem 
ory hastened back to the time when she had 
been blind, when she had believed the man she 
loved to be noble and high-minded. But he 
was not—no, he was not. What greater curse 
could befall a woman than to love where she 
could not respect? And at this moment the 
fact that she did not respect Robert flashed 
luridly and unmistakably over her mind, And 
he had never been worthy of respect. From 
this time she could never be deceived again. 
But a strong pity and tenderness remained; 
and the sting of a helpless jealously thrust it 
self deep into her sou! 

“Why don’t you say something to me, Ol 
ive?” asked Robert, after a silence. 

She roused herself. She felt sick and weak. 
**What shall I say?” she responded. 

“How can I tell? You see, I’m not one to 
be frank—I can’t be—but I've told you how I 
feel about Isabe]—how I long—” 

** Please don’t!” 

Olive had not meant to speak, but the cry 
came from her in spite of herself 

Robert frowned, but his brows smoothed 
again immediately. In his absorption in him- 
self he could not notice acutely how another 
felt, but he could not help knowing that such 
words could hardly be pleasant to a wife. 
**You can never forgive me,” he repeated. 
** But it seems now as though, if you could try 
to forgive, perhaps I might be a better man, 
I might be able to forget Isabel. I—” 

Olive shook her head. She extended her 
hands and took Robert’s face between them, 
holding it gently but firmly. Her mournful 
eyes studied that face intently. A prescience 
that it was for the last time, the very last time, 
was uponher. Only God in heaven knew how 
dear this man had been to her. But she knew 
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him—at last she knew him. She let her hands drop hea- 
vily. 

“Don’t you believe I can succeed?” he asked, quickly. 

‘*T’'m sure you can’t.” 

‘You mustn't say that; I won’t have you say that,” 
impetuously. He gazed at Olive admiringly. As she 
seemed to be withdrawn from him, his admiration re- 
awakened. ‘Only be a little kind to me. I’ve con- 
fessed everything; now, if you'll help me—” 

‘Oh, Robert, when wasn’t I kind? When didn’t I 
want to help you?” 

Olive pressed one hand over her eyes. She was becom- 
ing worn out with this scene and with the realization of 
whut her husband actually was. It had come suddenly, 
for we are rarely cognizant of the steps that lead to such 
a realization. Olive had gone on in the habit of think- 
ing of Robert much as she had first thought of him. 
She removed her hand from her eyes. The man watch- 
ing her thought he had never seen this look upon her 
face. 

** Robert,” she said, speaking slowly, as if she was 
weighing her words painfully, ‘‘I think you'd best begin 
about the matter of divorce.” 

Having spoken thus, Olive turned away and laid her 
head down upon the table. She struggled to keep her 
eyes open—a weight and blackness were upon them. 

**Olive!”—loudly—‘ you are cruel now!” Olive tried 


* to lift her head, but she could not; it also was weighed 





down as if with that weight, and she could not speak. He 
was calling hercruel. ‘I asked you to help me, and you 
answer me like that,” burst out Robert. He began to 
walk about the room, stumbling against a chair and utter- 
ing an oath. ‘‘I might get over that infatuation if you'd 
only help me. If—” 

** Robert,” without raising her head, ‘‘you know I'd give 
my life for you, but I’m powerless now.” 

fore any reply could be made, the door opened a little 
way, and a voice called out, ‘Mammy! Mammy!” 

live raised her head now. An ineffable light broke 
across the wretchedhess on her face. ‘' Yes, Victor,” she 
said, hoping to make her voice as usual. ‘‘ Run away 
now.” 
** Are you all right, mammy? Somehow I got kind of 
frightened.” 

**You needn’t be frightened. Run away now.” 

* All right.” 

The door was slammed slut, and little feet could be 
heard running across the bare floor. Olive rose. The 
ineffable light was still on her face. That poor thing 
which served Robert Nawn as a soul was moved within 
him as he gazed at his wife. And something, he could 
not guess what, told him that he had lost her. 

*T’'ve been thinking,” she said, with decision in her 
voice and manner, “that you'd best begin about the di- 
vorce directly. I shall not oppose it. So, as you say, 
there'll be no difficulty. Begin immediately.” 
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Robert stood looking at his wife.- For days he had 
been dreading to broach this subject. He had expect 
tears and entreaties, and he shrank from the thought of 
them. But now, with the contrariness of the human 
heart, he was disappointed. And perhaps, after all, Olive 
had never loved him so deeply as he had believed. This 
supposition galled him. She was a cold creature, anyway. 
He himself was full of fire—impetuous passion. But 
Olive—why, he could not understand it! He could not 
take his eyes from her. A few years ago she bad been 
dying for him. Now, here she stood, tall, and with head 
up, telling him to begin about the divorce immediately. 
He had asked her to help him. Hitherto, if he had ever 
thought of the matter, he had been as sure of her aid as a 
religious devotee is sure of God's help. And curiously, 
at this moment, bis wish for a divorce retreated into the 
back ground of his thoughts. 

I didn’t expect you'd be so willing,” he said, suddenly. 

She turned upon him a flashing glance. ‘ Willing!” 
she cried out Did you expect me to beg you to let me 
stuy with you?” Then in a milder tone: “Do you think 
that we need to talk any longer now? I am tired.” 

She turned as if to go from the room. Outside, under 
the open window, could be heard a child's voice singing, 

“ Let ‘em alone, 
Aud they'll come home, 
Wagying their tails behind ‘em.” 


This was repeated again and again, as a bird sings its little 
s0nug 

lhe sound irritated Robert. He walked to the window 
unl called out, ‘Can't you stop singing, Victor?” 

Silence after that, save for the muffled noise of feet run- 
ning in tall grass. Olive had winced when her husband 
had spoken thus to the boy, but she had kept silent. 

Do you think we need to talk any more now?” she 
repeated. She wished to say that she couldn't bear it, but 
she held back those words also. 

Robert did not reply. He was moving restlessly about 
the room. At last the thought in his mind found utter- 
ance ‘How odd that I should bave been so mistaken! 
I thought you loved me.” 

Olive gazed at him without attempting any reply. If 
her disillusionment had been long delayed, it was likely to 
be thorough and to seem sudden 

“Yes,” Robert said, ‘I thought you loved me. But 
women don't know much about love, anyway,” bitterly. 

Olive walked to the door. She rested her hand on the 
latch. She opened her lips to speak, but, before she had 
spoken, from down towards the Creeper came the sound 
of singing, 

** Let ‘em alone, 
And they'll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind ‘em.” 


She listened; then she said, coldly: ‘‘ You were not 
mistaken, Robert. [loved you with all my heart. Now,” 
hurriedly, ‘1 can’t bear this any longer.” 

She opened the door, passed through, and closed it 
softly behind her. Once without the room, she leaned 
against the wall with her hands pressed hard upon her 
bosom. She heard ber husband stirring within the room 
she had just left. She was afraid that he would come to 
the door and open it; she could not bear to see him again 
now, She wished to run away from the place, but her 
limbs were henvy, and she thought that she could not 
move them. She felt as if she were losing control of her 
body. * 

Again, from farther off towards the Creeper, on a waft 
of sweet, warm wind, she heard a child’s voice piping 
high, 

* And they'll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind 'em.” 


She moved. She fled from the house down the slope. 
She saw the river shining between the drooping branches 
of the willow-trees —saw it, as one might say, blindly, 
not with her outward eyes. She was so thankful that she 
could stir, As she went on her mind was absorbed in that 
one emotion of gratitude that she could walk. 

The willow -trees were swaying gently, catching the 
sunlight on their narrow, polished leaves. Where was 
her boy? She paused in her flight, for she seemed to 
herself to be fleeing. She caught hold of a birch-tree by 
which to steady herself. 

“Victor!” she called; ‘ Victor!” She listened. It was 
a long time that she listened. She was within a few 
yards of the river, and its sparkle just now offended her 
eyes. She was listening for a voice, and she did not no- 
tice another sound —that made by something rushing 
through the alder-bushes at her left. A small body pre- 
cipitated itself upon her, and a laugh rang on the still air. 

Victor caught her hand and swung back upon it, as was 
his way. There was black mud on his shoes, his knees, 
and his chin; bis hands streaked Olive’s gown. ‘‘I heard 
you,” he was explaining, ‘‘but I couldn't answer, It 
plagued me horrid to have you call then. 1 was ae 
adam. Oh, mammy, come and see my dam! A frog hac 
just jumped on it when you called. What d’you call for, 
anyhow ?—and how cross popper was! Come and see my 
dam!” 

Ile pulled her along, and she let him. But when he 
had led her to the bank of the river where he bad been 
digging in the mud, she suddenly broke down and began 
to sob flercely, her frame rent by her heaving breath. 

The child's whole aspect changed ina flash. He stood 
an instant gazing at her, his dirty face drawn in his in- 
tentuess, Then he clutched at her skirts and tried to 
pull her down. ‘Mammy! mammy!” his voice loud and 
shrill. “‘Stoop down! stoop down, [ tell you! I can’t 
reach! Oh, I can’t reach!” 

Olive knelt down beveath the compelling voice and 
hands. She felt his vigorous young arms clasped about 
her neck, and his hurried, frightened kisses on her face. 
But for a moment all was black confusion in her mind. 
It was like being in a dream. But Victor was kissing 
her. This was surely Victor who was rubbing hie muddy 
face against hers, and who was beginning to cry in alarm. 
She had been selfish to let him know that she was suffer- 
ing. He could not understand, and he had a tender heart. 
She wished to stop crying, but the strain had been great, 
vod the reaction must be great also. Robert had told her 
that he desired to be rid of her. Her marriage had been 
one of those deadly mistakes that some women are allow- 
ed to make. She held the boy tightly. 

* You ain’t dying, are you, mammy?” he cried, wrench- 
ing himself away, and poised to run for help. 
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She pulled him back to her. She tried piteously to 
smile, that she might comfort him, ‘* No,” she answered, 
finally. ‘*‘ You needn't be frightened any more; I was bad 
to act so.” She kissed him. She was getting herself in 
hand, but she was still panting. 

*No, you wa'n’t bad; I guess you ain’t ever bad.” 
Victor contemplated his mother with serious intentness. 
After a moment his blackened fists doubled themselves 
up. Hescowled. ‘ Was it popper?” he asked. “ Did 
popper do something?” 

* Hush! Oh, hush!” 

The boy stood silent a moment. He was pushing his 
shoe into the soft earth and watching it. Then he looked 
up. His face was solemn. ‘I guess,” he said, slowly— 
“IT guess that I don’t care much for my popper, avy- 
way.” 

** Victor, you mustu’t talk so!” 

“Why not?” 

** Because—” 

The boy’s gaze upon Olive confused her. She felt her- 
self grow red; something red seemed even to come over 
her eyes. Victor's glauce grew bolder. 

**] don’t think I care for my popper, anyway,” he re- 
peated; ‘‘ and you can’tmuke me, mammy. And Tommy 
Jones don’t care for his popper, either. He told me so 
day before yesterday. We talked aboutit. He said his 
father struck his mother, and she hollered; and he struck 
her again because she did holler. Tommy said when he 
got grown up he was going to wallop his father for that, 
and I said I'd help him. t some we'll wallop my popper 
at the same time. Sha’n’t we, mammy?” Olive’s fea- 
tures yielded, and she broke into a hysterical laugh. Vic- 
tor danced, shouting: ‘‘ That’s right, mammy; I'm glad 
you'relaughing. You feel better, dou’t you? Now come 
and see my dam.” 

He took her hand again, and she let him lead her down 
the Creeper’s banks, and she listened to his chatter. But 
she was thinking, thinking, and she seemed to herself to 
be walking in a kind of red glow that she could not es- 
cape, and that penetrated to her brain. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WITH ISABEL, 


Wrrutn the house Robert Nawn stood at the open 
window and watched his wife as she hastened towards 
the Creeper. His eyes glowed; his mouth made but a 
line of white across his face. He was indefinitely con- 
scious of a sense of being wronged. And how splendid- 
ly his wife had looked when she stood up there!—and 
how curious it was to think that he had but to reach out 
his hand and take his freedom! 

His chains had galled and fretted him; now he had but 
to say the word and they would drop from him. Olive 
would help him. Olive! Why, he could not take that 
in! He had been prepared to storm and command. 
Yes, Olive had been really magnificent. When she was 
drudging at her work he had not noticed her. And why 
didn’t he long for bis freedom as he had longed last 
night—nay, an hour ago? In an instant Olive seemed to 
change from a woman who loved him tenderly to a sort 
of queen whom he had no right to approach. It was all 
very strange, and he was filled with resentment. 

A movement overhead made the young man start and 
scowl yet more deeply. His father came down the stairs 
and lumbered into the room. Mr. Nawn had not changed 
in his face perceptibly, but he walked more stiffly, and he 
used more frequently to curse the necessity of growing 
old. ‘* What's the use?” he would say. ‘* As soon asa 
man really learns the easiest way to hoard up money he 
has to die and leave it all. And who knows what kind 
of legal tender they have over the other side?”—with 
that cynical intonation which even now made Olive re- 
coil. 

Mr. Nawn sat down in his own especial chair. As he 
did so his son walked towards the door. ‘ Here, Bob, 
where are you going? Come back. You needn't run 
away now. You and Olive have been talking. I saw 
‘twas coming when I went up stairs. Sit down. I hate 
to see you jumping about like that.” 

Robert sat down at one end of the table and rested his 
arms on it. He looked gloomily direct -iu his father’s 
face, but he did not speak. 

**I s'pose you've had it out, eh—you and Olive?” 

** Yes, we've had it out.” 

** And she knows you want a divorce?” 

** Yes.” 

Robert tapped the table nervously. He was angry that 
he did not feel triumphau!, and be couldn’t account for 
this lack of exultation. 

**Don't be glum,” said Mr. Nawn; ‘speak out. I 
can’t pump you for every word.” But the young man 
did not speak out. He sat as down at his hands that 
kept up their drumming. Old Mr. Nawn grinned as he 
gazed at Robert, showing his smoke-stained, strong old 
teeth as he did so. ‘* Where’s Olive?” he asked, sudden- 
ly, making a movement as if be would rise, then falling 
back in his chair with a grunt. 

“IT don’t know—she went out. I tell you, father, it’s 
a cursed, twisted-up affair. I wish I'd never got into it.” 

Mc. Nawn sneered, but he made no articulate sound for 
a moment. Then he said, ‘‘I reckon she didn't go down 
on her knees and beg you to keep her?” 

**No. I used to think she cared for me.” 

Mr. Nawn smacked his hand down on the arm of his 


chair. ‘‘ Oh, the devil!” he cried out. ‘* What a son I’ve 
ot! He’s as weak as his mother and as wicked as his 
ather.” 


Then the man laughed, and laughed still louder as his 
son looked frowningly at him. hen his hilarity had 
subsided, Mr. Nawn asked soberly for a few particulars. 
He sat far back in his chair and refrained from looking at 
his companion. But he listened carefully. 

Robert made his recital in these words: ‘‘ There's no- 
thing to tell. I said to Olive that we didn’t seem to hit it 
off, and I had thought of getting a divorce.” 

“ And she?” 

“She seemed a little startled at first, but she gave her 
consent.” 

“Ts that all?” 

Robert was again staring at his drumming fingers. 
** It’s all that’s worth telling,” he answered. *‘* I've made 
a horrible muddle of my life so far, and if I am like my 
mother "—now morosely raising his eyes—‘“‘ I don’t see as 
I can help it.” 
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He rose and violently pushed his chair back. He went 
to the door, and his father did not call. him. When he 
was out of-doors the young man hesitated. He looked 
down towards the Creeper. The day was so quiet that 
the sound of the river was more than usually audible. 
He couid bear the voices of his wife and child; Victor's 
tones were pitched excitedly high. ‘‘I wonder what 
they're talking about,” be muttered. Then with more 
emphasis, ‘* That child doesn’t care a rap for me—not a 


rap.” He did not add that he did not care much for the 
child. He stood with his bands in his pockets gazing 
about him. ‘I wish I could get rid of the whole thing,” 


he exclaimed, aloud. 


He kicked at a shingle that lay on 
the ground. 


He looked up at the roof where the shingles 
were growing looser ani! looser with every year. ~ 
wonder if the old man will ever die,” he whispered. Then 
a flush rose and subsided on his face, leaving it ghastly. 
He glanced up at the windows of his father’s room. 
They were open. ‘‘I'm positive he has gold there,” he 
was thinking, ‘* but the evil one himself couldn’t find it. 
Everything hus gone wrong with me. I'd like a few 
handfuls of that gold.” He extended a hand, opened it 
wide, and then shut it close. The sound of voices down 
by the Creeper had changed to a gentle murmur. ‘How 
intimate those two are!” he thought. 

A sense of disappointment and desolation came over 
the young man. Life was such an unsatisfactory thing, 
anyway. He wanted to enjoy life to its fullest. For an 
instant he felt like a spendthrift willing to lavish every- 
thing for the enjoyment he craved. Then the crafty, 
hoarding spirit of his father came uppermost. He was 
ready to drive a hard bargain with existence; he meant to 
get the best of it. The sound of his son’s voice came up 
the slope. 

“Oh, mammy!” cried Victor. 

A kind of fury took possession of Robert. 
himself that he was shut out from everything. He turned 
and looked in an opposite direction. He saw the maples 
and the lindens that did not quite hide the Keating place. 
He hesitated; he gazed once more down towards the 
Creeper, and he heard his boy laugh with the shrieking 
laugh of childhood. “ I’m shut out,” he said, grimly. 

He started to walk rapidly in the direction of the Keat- 
ing place. He wished to run, but he restrained himself. 
If his wife and child did not care for him, there was one 
who did. Half-way over the distance Robert remembered 
how, less than an hour ago, his head had been pressed to 
his wife’s bosom. The memory was like a band thrust 
forth from space arresting him. He stopped still. He 
sat down on a rock of the pasture, for he had left the 
highway. He understood very little of himself or of the 
world or of life. He was strongly conscious that he was 
ill used, and that he had lost something. If you have lost 
a precious thing by your own fault, you resent its loss just 
as keenly us if you were reasonable. Look back on your 
own life and tell me if this is not a true saying. Who is 
going to be reasonable in regard to his own procliv it es 

Robert leaned forward with his arms on his knees and 
his chin on his hands. In the space of a moment he 
thought of a great many things—of his unlucky specula- 
tions, of how long his father might live, of that moment 
when his wife’s tenderness had pierced his heart, and then 
of how Isabel's eyes had looked into his but two evenings 
ago. Then he rose quickly, and he did not pause until he 
had passed between the stone posts into the drive that led 
to Isabel’s home. 

There she was, in a graceful morning wrapper, walking 
among the rose-bushes. She had a bunch of red roses*in 
her hand as she came forward slowly when she heard 
Robert's footsteps. She smiled and held out her hand. 

Robert took the hand closely; but he was inclined to be 
angry that this girl’s presence did not immediately make 
him intensely happy. He perhaps wished, like some oth- 
ers, to be ble to summon a sensation at will; but there is 
truth in the assertion that it is a ‘* sad fact that you can- 
not repeat a sensation.” Here was Robert standing in the 
midst of roses and holding Isabel's hand while she looked 
at him; then why should he remain insensate, and con 
tinue to think of that woman he had just left, who had 
pressed his head to her beart—ah, that true heart, that 
tender heart! The young man vow smothered a groan. 
He dropped Isabel’s hand and turned away. The sense of 
desolation and loss was intolerable for the moment. He 
had come here for his opiate; was he not to get it? 

Isabel stood watching her companion. She was much 
the same in appearance as she had been six years ago, save 
that there was more opulence of figure, a deeper glow in 
the eyes, and a certain ex pression of unscrupulousness, or, 
more accurately, of recklessness, in the face, chiefly about 
the lips. 

“Well?” she said at last. 

Robert was gazing down the valley through an opening 
in the maples. He made no immediate response, and she 
repeated the word she had spoken. She advanced a step 
nearer him, and a whiff from the roses she carried swept 
to Robert’s sense. His faultiess profile was towards Isa- 
bel, whose glance dwelt upon it while her lips tightened 
slightly. 

Having waited an instant longer, the girl turned shortly 
and walked in the direction of the house. She walked 
hurriedly, while her face grew red and her eyes flashed 
angrily. She had reached a thicket of syringa-bushes 
when she heard Robert's step hastening after her. She 
paused, for she had a mind that he should overtake her 
in the seclusion of this thicket. She saw him coming 
around the bend in the path. She dropped her roses and 
covered her face with her hands. 

At sight of her thus the young man sprang forward 
eagerly. He was distinctly grateful to know that the 
thought of his wife droped exttity into the background. 
He paused close beside the girl. He restrained himself 
from touching her, but he bent over in an attitude of fond- 
ness as he whispered: ‘‘ Oh, Isabel, what is it? Have I 
hurt you? I can’t bear to have you suffer.” 

A subtle exultation because he had power over this beau- 
tiful woman was diffusing itself through his consciousness. 
After all, he was to have his sensation and his opiate. His 
pulses took on a new beat. He stooped and picked up the 
roses Isabel had dropped. He came yet nearer, und now 
he put his hand gently on the fingers that covered her 
face. No one had « more tender or more winning manner 
than Robert had. 

* Dear, dear,” he murmured in a half-voice. 

He was aware that Isabel trembled slightly. His spirits 
rose in a growing excitement. 


He said to 
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“Why did you come here now?” asked Isabel, drop- 
ping her hands, but -avertiug her face. 

“Why? Don’t you know? You must know. Are you 
going to desert me now, Isabel? Are you going to be cruel 
to me? I’m the most unlucky wretch in the world!” pas- 
sionately. 

_ had her hands now, and the two were gazing at each 
other. 

The next moment Isabel laughed excitedly. ‘ Who 
ae aoe cruel to you—who has forsaken you now?” she 
asked. 

Robert grew red. He dropped the hands he had been 
holding. The roses fell again to the ground. *‘‘ You like 
to taunt me,” he exclaimed; ‘‘and no wonder. I've acted 
like a poor creature all my life. But you—you, Isabel 
Keating—have bewitched me. Don't you dare to deny 
n.” 

Isabel’s laugh ceased. A sweet expression came to her 
eyes, which she lifted fully to those of her companion. 
“If I did bewitch you, I’ve suffered for it,” she said, in 
a scarcely audible voice. ‘‘I’ve suffered all these years, 
and I see nothing for me but to go right on suffering. 
You have your consolations—you have your boy—” 

**My boy!” roughly. ‘*‘ What does he care for me?” 

‘**—-and you have Olive,” went on the girl, as if she liad 
not been interrupted. ‘‘She is devoted to you, whether 
you know it or not.” 

‘*Is she?” rudely. ‘‘ Isabel,” catching her hand again, 
and this time kissing it fervently, ‘‘do you guess why I 
came here just now? I hoped you'd be glad,” hurriedly 
—‘ I hoped you'd tell me we should be happier than any 
words can describe. Isabel, don’t turn away—look at me. 
Oh, I'm free—free!” 


(ro BE CONTINUED.] 













ANSWERS-TO “34 Cz 
CORRESPONDENTS 


H. E. F.—Your ideas as to your gown are quite correct, but you 
must use more velvet on the waist. The Empire coats are not fashion- 
able this season ; a Russian blouse will look much better; mousseline 
de sole sashes will be worn. You should certainly be able to get a 
velvet that would do for $2 a yard. Both elbow length and longer 
gloves are fashionable, and Suéde or glacé, as you please. 

Boston.—In Bazan No. 39, on page 796, is an ilastration you can 
fullow, and which should be most becoming. 

Joan.—The new cirenlar skirt with seam in front and back will be 
the best for your material; the three-piece bell skirt is very much the 
same pattern. 

A Sussoniner.—If you intend to wear your Russian blonse as an 
outside garment you muet line it like any other coat, and put in flannel 
or chamois for interlining. 

i, C.—No, you do not need to pat stiffening in the sleeves. 
fan pleats will look better for being pressed. 
quite deep enough for the hair-cloth. 

M. H. B.—Yes, the white rache is worn, bat a very narrow one. 
The veil of crépe is always the handsomest, and is fall width and 
reaches nearly to the hem of the skirt.—Mourning cards and paper are 
always used when deep mourning is worn.—Wrappers aud waists of 
China silk are in style. 

Aw Ovp Supsouisen.—Your black and white taffeta will look best 
made a blouse-waist with pointed yoke in the back, and below the 
yoke three box-pleats; the front should be full and long enongh to 
blouse over the belt; sleeves quite small, either bishop or leg-of-mat- 
ton shape 


The 
A quarter of a yard is 


G. A. E.—A plain smooth cloth blouse would be the best to use with 
your material. You can trim it with black braid, and also put braid 
around the foot of the skirt. Lleavy kid waiking gloves will be the 
smartest with it. 

Roxawna.—A skirt of poplin or plain cloth of a darker shade than 
the brocade velvet would be satisfactory, or if you wish a smart gown 
for receptions, etc., ottoman silk would be effective. 

Evizanern L. M.—The sample you enclose will make a charming 
gown. Trim the skirt with two ruffles of closely pleated black silk or 
three rows of braid. Make the waist to blouse in frout, and with vest 
of pale bine velvet. There are some good designs in the late num- 
bers of the Bazan. An evening gown of brocade silk or satin with 
waist trimmed with jet will be the best. Yes, separate waists will 
be worn. See article in Bazar No. 41 on children’s frocks. 

Exsay.—The best way to lengthen a skirt is by a band around the 
foot, either of the material, velvet, or braid. The shirt-waists this win- 
ter are made with pointed yoke and three box-pleats in the back; the 
fronts shirred on the shoulders and slightly bloused.—A mixture of 
olive-oil and turpentine is au excellent furniture polish. 

X.—Cheviot, serge, or smovth face-cloth, or green cloth with black 
braiding, would be effective ; trim the skirt with rows of braid down 
the middie on front breadth and around foot. The waist, slightly 
bloused, should have a fall front or frill of Persian silk or green velvet, 
as you prefer. The gored skirt pattern will be the best to use. 

8. D. A.—The present fashion is to wear the bridal veil over the face. 

J. W. H.—Yees, grenadines will be made up on colored linings. A 
black satin would be best, unless you get a heavy-weight biack taffeta. 

M. G. T.—There will undoubtedly be some Empire coats worn this 
season, but they are no longer fashionable, and if yeu can alter yours 
into a blouse or tight-fitting coat it will look mach smarter. 

L. 8. C.—The sample you enclose would not make a smart gown. 
There are some charming flowered silks to be had that will make pretty 
evening gowns, and will also be possible for summer wear.—Your other 
questions will be answered elsewhere in this department. 

Puitaperruts.—A black cheviot or smooth cloth jacket would be 
your best investment. Have it tight-fitting in the back with loose 
fly-front, and you can use your far on the revers. You will find illus- 
trations of wraps and jackets in almost every number of the Bazar, 
and patterns in late pattern-sheet number. 

Mas. I. E. R.—On page 600, in Bazan No. 29, is an illnstration you 
might follow, but you must change the style about the throat and have 
the vest piece cut with a high band.—The illustration of the cap on 
page 832, No. 40, is too old. It should be a round Tam o’ Shanter. 

B. B. B.—You can easily remodel your gown. Put two narrow 
flounces, pleated, two inches apart; then put bands of satin ribbon 
an inch wide all the way to the waist. Cut off the basque, and have 
just a round waist finished with a band of the satin ribbon. A cream- 
white monsseline de soic shirred guimpe with long sleeves will look 
well, and you shonid cut the waist décolleté, Trim about the shoulders 
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Muss T. C.—To give and receive Christmas presents violates no rules 
of mourning etiquette; it is quite as proper when one is in affliction 
as at any other time to give a friend or relative an expression of love 
and thought. There is so much laxity permissible now about fo iowing 
mourning rules and customs that it is almost impossible to defive the 
exact social limits to which a person iu mourning may go. Every one 
judges largely for himself about going out, evtertaining,etc. I should 
say that, for those who are in deep mourning for a parent who has been 
dead six months, to entertain one or two friends quietly with a game 
of cards or a little quiet music would be perfectly proper, and would 
betoken no disrespect to the dead; if there is a member of the family 
whose feelings will be wounded by seeing even this trifling levity, how- 
ever, be must be considered, us the only really obligatory duty incum- 
bent on thove in affliction is to de nothing which may shock or hurt 
a sensitive relative of the deceused, After the first year of deep 
mourning, a person who begins to go again into society should wear 
light mourning for a year or six months, aud have on the visiting-cards 
a varrow black border; only when mourning is left off altogether do 
the cards have no border. 

M. C. W. B.—A widow now uses her Jate husband's full name on ber 
visiting-cards in preference to her own; the latter she uses in business 
signatares only. To be in fashion, therefore, you should have your 
cards evgraved as Mrs. Joseph Julian Brown, 

J. 8. J.—A hostess should enclose the cards of the ladies who receive 
with her in her invitation to a tea she gives in their honor, but not 
otherwise, The usual distinction made is that ladies visiting the hostess, 
strangers to the place, débutantes and brides, have their carde encio-ed 
with the invitations, but friends or relatives who live in the same place 
and merely come in to assist in entertaining the guests do not have 
their cards enclosed with the hostess’s cards of invitation. Ata formal 
function of any kind the guests leave their wraps in dressing-rooms ; 
one or more maids should be on hand to assist the ladies in their 
dressing-room, and a man to perform the same service for the gen'le- 
men in the men’s dressing-room, but at a small tea, where, as a rule, the 
guest« do not remove their street wraps, it only neceseary to have a 
maid in the entrance hall to be ready if called on to do any service. 
Av at home is supposed to be a large and rather formal reception, such 
as a wedding or debutante’s reception ; a tea implies a small gathering 
which is more or less informal, and of course at the latter the menu is 
less elaborate than at the former, 

L. M. D.—There are several new and amusing kinds of entertain- 
ment that suggest themselves as suitable to your requirement»«—a 
thimble-party, for instance, where the hostess must provide for each 
guest, men and women alike, a small piece of muslin or cloth with a 
button-hole cnt, in it and a needle and thread attached ; to the person 
who works the best button-hole a prize is given, and another one to 
the person who does the poorest work. Another amusing entertain- 
ment is a hat-trimming match ; for this should be arranged beforehand, 
in the centre of the room where the guest» are, a sheet on which are 
all kinds of untrimmed hats—straw, felt, and all sorts of fancy wire 
and muslin shapes—and, for trimming, artificial flowers, ribbons, velvet, 
and any odds or ends that come to hand; when the gaeste arrive they 
seat themselves around the sheet, each chooses a hat and trims it, and 
who dues the work most creditably bas a prize; also the one who makes 
the most outrageous-looking head-gear. Still another entertainment 
is a character evening. The hostess pins on the back of each guest 
who enters the room a piece of paper with the name of a notable 
character in histery written ou it; each is unconscious of whom he or 
she represents, and must guess who it is by the way in which he is 
addressed and talked to by the others; the fun consists in each trying 
to keep all the others ignorant of whom they represent. Another enter- 
tainment that canses fun is a fad party, when every one is requested 
in the invitation to bring something representing his or her particular 
fad ; one guest will bring a small horse—borses being her pet fancy, 
another some kind of edible, another a piece of work, and the result 
will be highly amusing ; and still more so if, besides bringing their pet 
fad~, all bring also their pet aversions. 

Canoutna Reaper.—A cloth gown and a silk costume are necessary ; 
also a tea gown. The wedding-gown can be utilized afterwards for 
dinner and evening toilette. Wedding invitations are worded in the 
fullowing form : 





Mr. and Mrs. Manroe Gray 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Katherine 
to 
Mr. William Dean Smith 
On Thursday, November the fourth, 
at twelve o’clock noon 
(Address. } 


At a double wedding, unless the brides are sisters and the invitations 
are engraved with the names of both and those of both grooms, the 
invitations should be sent separately, even to persons who are mutual 
friends of the brides or grooms. 

Dovustru.t.—A card folded down the middle signifies that the visitor 
wishes to see all the ladies in the house; if the card is folded down at 
one end it signifies that the visitor calls on the hostess alone or on the 
lady asked for; if one corner of the card is tarned down it signifies 
that the visitor is making a last call before leaving town ; but it is not 
considered very good form to bend or fold cards, and certainly the 
proper thing for a lady to do who calls on a friend who is visiting is to 
leave two cards, one for the friend and ove for the hostess, whether 
the visitor is acquainted with the latter or not. 

J. W.—The invitations to a large evening reception should be worded 
in the second form you send, and read: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 
At Home 
Tuesday evening, October the Twentieth, 
at eight o’clock 
(Address. } 


F. E. B.—An afternoon tea table should not be seen in a formal 
drawing or reception-room, but it is quite the proper thing in an in- 
formal easy parlor, sach as a parlor in the country, or in a room which 
is half sitting or living room; or it may be in a large hall, or in any 
place where the furnishings suggest coziness and informality. A girl 
of twenty who invites to a tea a8 many as fifty guests should certainly 
send the invitations in her mother’s as well as her own name; they 
may be written on very small sheets of note-paper ; or if the mother 
and daughter use a visiting-card in common, engraved as 


Mrs. James Barkley 
Miss Barkley 


that will anewer, with the date and hours of the tea written in the 
lower left corner. These invitations should be sent not longer than a 
week befure the date of the tea. Asafunction to which such a limited 
number are invited must necessarily be more or less informal, it would 
be proper and pretty to have some of the hostess’s young friends pour 
the tea and chocolate or punch, and it would be better and more 
¢ 





with raffles edged with satin ribbon. 

Kansas Peatnie.—There is so mach variety in the fashions this 
season, you can easily wear the gown as it is if you will make both 
sleeves and skirt smaller. Some of the new models have sleeves of 
different material again. You can cover the body of your waist with a 
white Ince blouse if yon wish it to be very smart. A black cloth ora 
gray cloth skirt will be snitable with your velvet coat, but a poplin 
will be better. Your lace shonld make you a very smart gown ; cover 
the silk skirt with a skirt of white chiffon, and over that put the 
black lace. You can use your steel and jet trimmings on this gown 
most effectively. Fancy waists will certainly be worn. Your waist 
will be in style if you put in small shirred or tucked sleeves; a black 
eatin or silk skirt will do to wear with it.—The cloth costumes de- 
scribed in the Bazar the last two or three weeks are the newest as yet. 


hionable to have one large table than several emall tables; this 
table should stand in the dining-room or some room near the one 
where the hostess and her daughter receive, and the girls who officiate 
should sit at either end of it. The table should be spread with a white 
cloth and centre-piece; or if the table is polished the cloth may be 
omitted. The flowers should be in a low bow! or vase in the centre; 
at this time of year pink and white chrysanthemums would be the 
prettiest to use, and the candle shades can be pink and white. 
Candlesticks with lighted candles should be at each end to light the 
tea appointments and the chocolate or punch arrangements; about 
the table should be daintily arranged dishes of sandwiches made 
of very thinly cut white and Graiaim bread, spread with a little jam, 
minced chicken or paté de fois gras, or plain butter, dishes of tea-cakes 
and biscuits, and bonbonniéres filled with large pink and white pepper- 
mints, salted nuts, and chocolates. Only two beverages should be 
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served from the tea table—tea and chocolate, lemonade, or punch, 
bat not coffee ; frappé or ices may be served from the pantry by a 
man or maid, and hot bouillon also if desired. A pretty conceit is to 
uve for sweetening the tea pink and white rock-candy instead of cut 
sugar, aud the result is very good. To vary the entertaiument from 
a regular tea some music might be introduced, or some one hired to 
read and recite; the latter is always a popular form of entertainment, 
especially with young people. ‘The mother and daughter who receive 
should wear light high-necked afternoon dresses; for the former a 
gray, lavender, or black lace dress would be proper, and for the later 
the prettiest thing is a pretty light silk or wool trimmed with lace and 
ribbons. 

Miss E. H.—The invitations for the luncheon, if you wish them to 
be formal, should read : 

Miss Ellen Smith 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Morgan's company 
At luncheon 
On Thursday, November the Fourth, 
at balf-past one o'clock, to meet 
Miss Johnson 
- (Address.) 


If you wish to have the invitations Jess formal write a note somewhat 
in the following form: 


My pean Miss Monegan, —It will give me great pleasure if you will 
take luncheon with me on Thursday, November the Fourth, at half 
afier ove o'clock, to meet Miss Jobuson. Hoping you have no other 
engagement for that time, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Weduesday, October Tweutieth. 


Exv.en Sairu. 


The table should be laid with a white cloth, a luncheon cloth if you 
have one, and centre-piece with low bowl or vase of flowers marsed 
in the centre—and all the covers just asforadinner. Bread and butter 
plates with small bread-kuives may be used at each cover, and at right 
of each cover the bouillon-spoon ; but except the bouillon-spoon no 
other should be on the table, as presumably the ices will be eaten with 
forks, and the spoons for tea or chocolate and after luncheon coffve 
will be served with the beverages. The place-cards should be small, 
plain, white, bevel-edged cards, decorated with the crest or mono- 
gram of the hostess, and the guest’s name written in the centre. For 
a menu small pieces of toast spread with anchovy paste aud brushed 
with crumbled yolk of egg; bouillon; fried scallops with cream 
sauce and cucumbers dreseed with mayonnaise; chicken stewed 
with cream and mushrooms; broiled chops, Lima beans, fried pota- 
toes, and chocolate with whipped cream; scalloped egg-plant pre- 
pared and baked in shells made out of the egy-plant skin; pariridges 
and lettuce with French dressing ; ices and cake; fruit and benbons; 
coffee in demi-tasses. The person for whom the luncheon is given 
shonid sit at the right of the hostess, 

W.—A married lady when calling on a bride for the first time leaves 
one of her own and two of her husband's cards; in making formal 
calls a visitor invariably hands her cards to the servant who opens the 
door, but never gives her name at the door, and leaves her cards on 
leaving the house ; when calling juformally a visitor may simply give 
her name to the servant at the door, but then leaves no card later, A 
married lady when making formal calls leaves one of her husband's 
and one of her own cards for the hostess and for every other lady she 
asks for in the house, and one of her husband's cards besides for the 
host; but while this is the rale for formal visiting, it is quite permin- 
sible for a married woman when calling on a number of ladies who re- 
side in the same house to leave, besides her own card and her husband's 
for the host and hostess, only one more of each for all the other ladies. 
An invitation to a reception sent in the name of two ladies demands a 
card for each hostess and an after-call on each; if unable to attend, 
the cards may be seut in one envelope addressed to both. When 
several ladies—four or five—give a reception together, an invited guest 
in declining an invitation sends a card to every lady, in an envelope 
addressed to the first ove mentioned in the invitation, and makes an 
after-call on all, or on those with whom she ix acquainted, if some are 
strangers to her. In entertaining at a hotel and inviting a friend to 
come in informally to lancheon or dinner, a hostess may order the 
meal from the menu as she and her guests take their places at the 
table; she may of course show the meuu to her guest and ask ber if 
ehe has any preference, but the duty of making the choice for both 
and of giving the order to the waiter devolves on the hosters, 

Mas. L. B.—The plum-pudding receipt to which you refer is prob 
ably one published in the Bazan of April 1, 1893, We regret to say 
that the number is out of print, and cannot be supplied by Harper & 
Brothers, 

8. E. J.—The more formal mode of address is, “* My dear Mr. Smith ”: 
the less formal aud more familiar, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Smith.” 

Minneaponss.—A cashmere or light-weight corded cloth will be the 
best you can get. If the new réséda green is becoming, you can make 
the gown of that; if you prefer red, there are several shades to choose 
from. Make the skirt with narrow front breadth and circular sides, 
and have a band of black and white striped velvet around the foot, 
Make the waist with yoke aud sleeves of the velvet, and with blouse 
effect of the cashmere in front. If you wish your gown very smart, 
you can have the waist embroidered in chenille dots or braided. A 
taffeta silk or moreen petticoat will be the best. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 
INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


By Frances Fisher Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 
BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
THE EXPERT WAITKKESS. By Aine F. Springsteed. 16mv, 


Cloth, $1. 
WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS 
and Ornaments of Women, 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 
THE TECHNIQUE OF RKEsT., 

75 cents. 
THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith 
Cloth, $1 50. 
WHAT TO EAT: 


Being Studies in the Coiffure 
By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 


By Anna C, Brackett. 16meo, Cloth, 
12mo, 


HOW TO SERVE TT. By Christine Terhune Her- 


rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE KASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick, 
16mo, Cloth, $1 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY, By Catharine Owen. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. 


By Juliet Corson. lémo, 


By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 16mo, 


léme, Cloth, $1 
By Yeaguirre avd La Marea, 


By Mrs. John 


Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING By Mary PF. 
llewlerson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

MOTHERS TIN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 


Thorne Miller. IUllnetrated. 16me0,. Cloth, $1 25. 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church.  t6mo. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA Illustrated Square 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 
EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK, Square lémo, Cloth, 50 
cents 
EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. 
Cloth, 58 cents 
EVERYBODY'S GUIDE 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Square 160 


TO MUSIC. Iilnstrated. Square 16mo, 


Posusarp wy HARPER & BROTIIERS, New Yorx as» Lonpon. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


TS design of the climbing fern is adapted to the orna- 

mentation of a table centre or sofa pillow, and should 
be done in a delicate outline that follows the wavy edges 
of the leaves accurately. The larger leaves and lower 
main stem are of a rather dark green, but all gradually 
change to a lighter, tenderer green as they become younger 
and smaller towards the end. The fruit or seed is of.a 
brown-green. Paying attention to these slight changes 
of color will enhance the beauty of the embroidery. 





OU girls who don't know how to knit, you had better 

learn. Itis quite the rage now to knit sweaters, not 

only for one's self, but for one’s little brothers and sisters. 

Those made by hand are far superior to the machine- 
made ones bought in the shops. 

Girls take up their knitting now just as they used 
to their embroidery, and some of the combinations of 
color they make in the sweaters are very attractive. At 
a reading club the other day, while one girl read aloud 
all the oi ers were knitting sweaters. The girls first be 


CLIMBING-FERN DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 


gan to wear them for warmth, putting them on under- 
neath their coats. Now they wear them for everything— 
skating, playing golf or tennis, driving, bicycling, and 
walking. 


One of the girls who spent her summer at the sea- 
shore, and took very little exercise, found, to her horror, 
when she went to Lenox fora month, that she had gained 
twenty pounds. She is seen now daily, with a dark blue 
sweater on, taking a constitutional to lose flesh. Her 
friends are all very much amused at her efforts to get 
thin, and are particularly amused at the extreme thickness 
of her sweater. She looks not unlike a pugilist in train- 
ing as she trots along the country roads, and if she does 
not get rid of her superfluous fat it will not be her fault. 


A knitted cap of the same colored wool to go with the 
sweater makes the outfit very complete and becoming. 
A girl who has just come back from Scotland has brought 
with her a most attractive pattern.. It is larger than a 
Tam o’ Shanter, having a deeper brim, and a very full 
bunch of tassels on the top, which falls over the edge at 
the side. This girl was seen on a golf-field the other day 
looking exceedingly smart. She had on, in the first place, 
a good strong pair of calf-skin boots laced up the front, 
with thick heavy soles. Her skirt was of a strong black 
material sold on purpose for golf suits, which has a re- 
versible side of bright plaid. Then came a garnet-colored 
sweater, over which she wore a black leather belt, and the 
knitted cap mentioned above, of the same shade us the 
sweater. She looked very ‘‘ swagger.” 


The débutantes of the winter of 1897-8 are very x 
tant personages in their own estimation just now. hey 
are so busy getting ready to ‘‘ come out.” ‘Coming out 
in society ” is a very difficult and all-absorbing matter to 
an eighteen-year-old girl, particularly if she has no mo- 
ther or older sister to attend to the arrangements for her 
and is obliged to do everything herself. There is no rea- 
son in the world why she should not do everything her- 
self, if properly guided. This season promises to have 
more *‘ débutantes” make their formal bow than for many 
years past. November is therefore the getting - ready 
month, as the gizls call it, and December the month for 
their bowing. : 
The 4th of December is the date chosen by one of New 
York's prettiest young women to make her début, She 
has almost completed all her arrangements, and is proud 
of the fact of having attended to everything herself. In 
the first place, she had a very hard time revising the fam- 
ily visiting-list,which had been laid away for years. She 
invited two of her intimate friends, who had come out 
last winter, to come and bring their lists, so that she 
could compare To her horror, she found nearly every 
one either dead, gone to Europe, married to an Englishman 
or ovher foreigner, or changed in name in her own country. 
It took her nearly a week to make up a new and com- 
plete list of all of her mother’s and father’s relations and 
friends. Then came the arduous task of directing, seal- 


ing, and stamping the envelopes and sending them out. 
The caterer is engaged, the music ordered, and all the 
necessary details are pow completed for the eventful day. 


























This young ‘* bud” has always had her heart set upon 
“coming out” in a pale green gown, green being her 
favorite color. She has decided to call her ‘‘ coming-out 
tea” a green tea. Last year the girls were all giving pink 
and yellow ‘‘teas.” This year green is the fashionable 
color, so why not have a “ green tea” as well as any 
other? Twelve young girls have been invited to receive 
with her. The débutante, who is a decided blonde, will 
wear a pale green mousseline de soie gown herself, and 
she has begged her girl friends to wear green also, or to 
wear white over, or trimmed with it. She has embroid- 
ered a beautiful green centre-piece for the tea table; and 
the table-cloth, which is of the finest linen with a drawn- 
work border, will be spread over green silk, to show 
through. She has also made dainty little green silk candle- 
shades. This young lady has worked so hard over her 
‘coming-out tea,” and has been so very thorough in mak- 
ing all her arrangements so long beforehand, that it is to 
be hoped she will not insist, with her passion for green, 
on having pistache ice-cream, green tea, and twelve green 

irls to receive with her. That would be too much! 
3ut she would have some difficulty in finding green girls 
in New York! Epira LAWRENCE. 


OLD THINGS. 


te cast-off outside things of life, the things out of 
which the life we loved has long since departed— 
these wé cling to with a fondness from which it is so bard 
to wean ourselves! The gowns and small belongings of 
those friends who have long since died, the old chairs 
upon which they sat, the tables at which they wrote and 
worked—these have a value in our eyes which new tables 
and chairs never can possess. 

The cup out of which the dear one drank, the picture 
or little ornament he cared for, these we treasure, keep- 
ing them with loving reverence, touching them with ten- 
der fingers, as we call to mind how he held and touched 
the same cup, the same glove, or the same pen. 

Yet life, with its accidents and its changes, sometimes 
tears these material things from our sight. The shock 
and the wrench of it come hard when fire or flood or 
theft, or some hard condition which we cannot cortrol, 
sweeps these loved mementos from our holding. To 
some intense natures it seems as if part of the heart went 
too. They suffer the pain of the first loss over again in 
this last tearing away of their clinging thoughts from the 
trifles they have held to 

Yet sometimes in this last loss we begin to understand 
clearer the old truth that 
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FIGURED GAUZE EVENING) WAIST. 
For description see patieru-sheet Supplement. 





CHIFFON COLLARETTE. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Our cedars must fall round us 
"Ere we see the light behind. 


And the trust our hearts find through these heart - 
wrenches is something time and life can never take 


away. 

We find that this desperate clinging to old material 
things checks soul-growth. Our aspirations are like vines, 
which, hanging firmly to the crumbling props they have 
long since outgrown, refuse to mount the stronger, higher 
supports which would take them skyward. We keep 
crowding ourselves into our ‘low - vaulted past,” re- 
fusing determiuedly all attempts to lead us gently into 
roomier quarters. At last, finding that nothing else is to 
be done, our old shell is broken over our heads, our old 
earthly conditions are shattered around us, our old ma- 
terial things are torn away, and, shivering and desolate, 
our soul is compelled to find itself ‘‘ new chambers loftier 
than the last,” chambers which will give us room to grow, 
until the time comes when we are again forced to leave 
our ‘“‘outgrown shell.” But alas and alas for the soul 
that always goes out unwillingly! 

A mother was showing to her boy his little shoe, worn 
long ago. ‘‘I’m young yet, mamma,” he said, with a 
whimsical smile, ‘and there’s another old pair of shoes 
in my closet if you'd like to have em.” 

And out of the lad’s comical speech a new truth dawned 
on the mother’s soul. We cannot keep all the old material 
things of life. Life is not slow enough; the world is not 
big enough; we need more room to grow; and the only 
way we can get it is to drop the old material things we 
have outgrown, turning them into something new if we 
can, but deliberately destroying them, if needful, that we 
may the sooner come to “ the light behind.” 

One woman, who has come into the light of this newer 
wisdom, says: ‘‘I had a closet full of old tokens of 
those I have loved long ago. I usually kept them shut 
away, taking them out occasionally to cry over, moan 
and sigh about, and then putting them away for another 
season, when I could enjoy the sorrow of them. One day 
a thought came tc me—did this terrible clinging to old 
things do me any real good, bring me any nearer truly 
to the soul-life of the one I loved, who was now so far 
above all such material wants and ways? I took out my 
treasures and looked them over with this new thought in 
my mind. My little one’s shoes—what need had he of 
shoes now? But some mother’s poor baby, who was here 
yet, might wear them! The little bookcase, the tennis- 
racquet, which belonged to some one who ‘has gone 
ahead ’—why not let them bring pleasure to young hearts 
who are just as dear, and whose little belongings would 





EVENING GOWNS.—[For Description skE PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT ] 


Fic. 1.—TULLE GOWN WITH LACE Fie. 2—CREPE DE CHINE GOWN WITH CHANTILLY LACE APPLIQUE. 
INSERTIONS. For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 8.—STRIPED TAFFETA Fie. 4.—GOWN WITH SUN-PLEATED 


GOWN. SKIRT AND LACE WAIST. 
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be treasured as closely if they in their turn | 


went away? 


And the trifles, which were worthless 
without this old association, which would be | 
thrown out if I myself went away and they | 
were found by careless, indifferent, or igno 
rant strangers—I burnt them all, every one, 
partly to prevent such a catastrophe. And | 
in the very casting off of these last material 


sigus of the loved life which had vanished, 
it seemed to me as if I drew closer and felt 
the nearer presence of the real love of which 
they were such poor, poor remnants.” 

Ah, how desperately we cling to this asso 
ciation through earthly things! It is as if 
the trees and flowers should seek to mingle 


ouly through their roots, unseeing that their 
sweetest and truest communion would be in 
the higher and more beautiful atmosphere 
of an upper life 
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l ~dluce the painfully large 
ant ¢ rtality Take no chances and 
s very important matter. 
Condensed Milk has 
[Adv.] 
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make no 
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Apvice TO Morners.— Mrs. WInsLow’'s SooTHInG 
Syaxut iid always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child yftens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic ond is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—(Adv.)} 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


yf 2¢ FOR MAILING TO 
The World's Leading Fur Merchant 


CC SHAYNE 


WesT FortTy-Seconn = NEA 


NEW YORK C ITY. 


AND THE FUR BOOK WILL BE ENT Y 


STAME 

















THE t TILITY OF 


ONE-PIECE UNDERWEAR 


depends largely upon such features as are found in the 
Elliott Buttonless Suit 
Adjusted by a Simple Knot. 
Begin the season right in selecting your winter under 


garments and examine the Elliott. Inquire at your dry 
goods dealers’, or address 


COURTNEY M’PF'G Co. 
55 Leonard St., New York. 
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skirts, in capes, w 


J. W. GODDARD 


“eS Latest Parisian Skirt Pattern will be mailed FREE to dressmakers sending 
= business card to AMERICAN Fisre Cuamots Co., 412 Temple Court, New York. 


The Coveted Style, also Utility and Comfort— 
you get all these through the use of 
Accurate reproduction of the styles shown on this 


Utility and comfort sre attained by using Fibre 
Chamois as an interlining for warmth, as it is abso- 
lutely sanitary and does away with the necessity for bulky, heavy 
flannel or quilted linings. 

‘o cape or cloak is perfect without a Fibre Chamois interlining. 

Fibre Chamois is needed in skirts to give the fashionable sweep 
and hang, and to make them keep it until worn out. 

A wrap interlined with Fibre Chamois will 
its newness, style, and chic, and will be Gtidoute warm, without 
bulkiness or ‘weight. 

Fibre Chamois is proof against all moisture and dampness, and 
does not break away at seams or go to pieces like all of its imitations. 
Be sure to get the proper weight- 
silks and light materials — No. 20 for heavier goods and in front of 


sired fulness, and in place of canvas. 


s fashion plates is easily attainable through the use 
*hamois as an interlining and support. 


positively not lose ¢ 


No. 10 for japels, puffs, etc., with 


‘raps, etc.—No. 30 for back of skirts, to give the de- 


Sole Selling Agents, 
& SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 











FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


N UBISN WILL NoT GRock 


Either in Percalin 
for Waist or Ski 


} ; 
(HbLaNn JLAch 





e, Sateen, or Silesia, 
irt. Positively un- 


changeable and of superior quality. 


Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 





RUSHFORTH 


Two Sets, 25 cents; 
Agents Wanted. Send 4 cents 








- 


Over 3 Million in Use. 


HAIR CURLING PINS 





Curt, Crimp or Wave the Hair in 15 Minutes 
No heating required. The only perfectly safe Curler made. 
Department Stores, or we will send compen. set of 6 Pins for 15 cents; 
Twelve Sets, 


For sale by all 


Postage prepaid. 


, stamps, for Sample Pin and Agents’ Terms. 


RUSHFORTH PIN COMPANY, Box 21 Lawrence, Mass. 








people get vigorous and increase 
in weight from the use of. . . 





A Perfect Food, () 
Tonic, and Restorative. 


Itisa oy made from the most nourishing elements of meat 
prscnses for the nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. May 
ye taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 


At lreuptets’, os Sate i, \%, and 1 2b. tins. 
Also the following combinations: Somatose-Bis- 
cult, Semateose - gg — Somatose - Chocolate—each 


containing 10 Somatose. 

lent and palata ie srupueeliaen 
Pamphiets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New Y« “1 agents for 

Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfek 


Very conven- 











| Everyone knows the ex- 
| pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 
they make more light. 





Wrte Macbeth Pivoburgh Pa 





COMFORTABLE—HEALTHFUL—DRY—WARBM. 


WILEY’S Hygienic 


FLEECE-LINED ore 
“Alaska” Sool LS 
Por rubber boots— 
hospital and house 
wear. pa. with high 
. Warranted to wash. At your shoe dealer's, or post- 
paid, Se. wa. H. WILEY & S08, P.O. Box M., Hartford, Conn. 
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Cut patterns of the fashion plates 
per’s Bazar 
SHIRT . 2.2 


SBBVE. 2 2 + - B® 
All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use 
This 


Gentlemen,— 
Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt 


Plate, number . 


Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number : 


Address Harp 


hel arial ah alia del ahaha el el tel tal Tal tal tal tal ell al al all 


_ HARPER’ 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


meen ew | COMPLETE | 
.. em. - @ COSTUME i" “SS 


, for which I enclose ..... 


Address........ 


S BAZAR 


numbered and so designated in Har- 


75 Cents 


In each case the money should accompany the order. 


of the following form ts suggested. 


will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


(or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 


. cents. 


No. 7 on page 904, and No. 8 on page 907. 
ex & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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MAISON LAFERRIERE i 


28, RUE TAITBOUT — PARIS 
reminds its numerous American ‘ 
this firm with their orders that they will always find there the; 

most »@Plendia assortment of the very latest novelties created "} 


ROBES" MANTEAUX ano COSTUMES 


Lady-Customers who honour 














ine only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 
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TOILET POWDER — 
Paris. — Caotion. None Genuine but those bearing the w 


TI 


NYGIENIG. ADHERENT t INVISIBLE 


- FAY, inventor 
ward "FRANCE? odie sgnstane OHA FAY | 
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Vor. XXX., Novth, 


‘Style .. .. 


Will not give value to a 
dress unless bound with 





_ The only durable binding 

that fits the skirt edge 
perfectly, and always 

| looks well. 

LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 





If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. City. 


FORTY-FIFTH SEASON. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 











Importers and Makers of 


FINE FURS 


Beautiful Designs in 


Sealskin Garments. 
Novelties in 
Sables, Seal, Persian, Mink, 
Chinchilla, Marten, Etc. 


LATEST DESIGNS, RICH LININGS, 
FITTING WARRANTED. 


A Special Department for Remodelling ana 
Repairing, with latest designs. Estimates 
furnished, 





F. BOOSS & BRO., 


| 449 BROADWAY. 26 MERCER STREET. 


Four doors below Grand Street. 
pass the door. 


Cable Cars 


hes an Book mailed on application. 











thoroughly revised and classified, 
will be sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of ten cents. 


/TYARPER’S CATALOGU 
} 





























OOTOBER 30, 1897. 


B. Altman o. 


are now. showing their latest 
importation of the 


PASSO CORSET 


among which is an entirely 
New Model, in addition to the 
Fasso Straight Front, which 
is made in a variety of mate- 
rials, including Coutil, Wool, 
Broché, Batiste, and Brocade. 


Teal Mana 
a4 4c 


None genuine unless stamped with the above 
trade-mark. 





| 


NINETEENTH ST. AND SIXTH AVE | 


NEW YORK. 


THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 
Flas the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 

s surpassing 





Has a perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth catching in coil. 
Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend. 

a ll nickelled, doesn’t turn 
bras: 

Hook ecm either side. 


Beware of Imitations. 
FREE } We willsend... 
+ samples of the 
CLINTON, also our SovRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 
animal booklet for the 
" children. 
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HARPER’S 


Cloths. 


Finest Assortment Ever Offered. 


Buoadovay AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


A Borres ieox 
For Link Cuff Buttons. 


Ear. Curr BuTTo 
and useful © betes 4 ift. 
stores or by mail, nickel 10 cents, 
sterling 75 cents. Ran Bros., 
Equitable Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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BLACK SILKS. 
ELEVENTH STREET STORE. 


Complete assortments of 
Black Dress Silks—Benga- 
line, Gros Grain, Cache- 


mire finish, Peau de Soie, 

Satin Duchesse, Luxor, and 

various other weaves, 
$1.00 to $4.00 per yard. 


The conditions in the silk 
trade make these prices ex- 
ceptionall moderate for 
such eutelient qualities. 


Also, 75 pieces Black An- 
tique Renaissance, 10 de- 
signs, 

75 cents 


Formerly 


r yard : 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





















you will 


It is a Protector—a genuine protector—for the skirt. There 
an) is no binding to compare with the original and reliable 


Feder’s Pompadour 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents.) 


You have had nothing but dissatisfaction with all the 
bindings you have tried; 

Rnd that you have got something that fulfils all the 
requirements of a perfect dress —. 

It is an embellishment to the dress —it absolutely protects 
the edge of your skirt—it will outwear the skirt—it is cleaned 
without any trouble. 

A shake, and the dust is off! 
A rub, and it’s clean! 


AT ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, or write to 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


IMP ORTANT.—Jn buying. 
protection, that the name 


«IN NAME AND IN Fact” 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


now try Feder’s Pompadour, and 


A brush, and it's new! 


Pompadour binding, take notice, for your 
"EDER’S is stamped on every yard. 
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: They and the Bust Forms are 


> 
will } 
find WARREN’S FEATHERBONE } 
BUSTLE light, durable, elastic, 
non - breakable, and correctly 


shaped to meet the latest require- 
ments of fashion. 


strictly sanitary, being non-heat- 
ing, and the lightest article for 
the purpose in use. 


Featherbone 


stitched through by machine, 
and is now used by the best 
dressmakers 
whalebone. 


Featherb« a taught free at 


in preference to 


907 Broadway, New ork. 

706 Marshall rf ield Annes Building, Chicago. 
Temple Place, Bos' 

28 South 8th Street, ‘Phils adel phia. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


$1 00 a Year | 
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It is only possible in the limited 


This is a thrilling story of adventure, the scene 
of which is laid in an old casile 
mountains of Wales 


i. B. M. WATSON 


HUNT, THE OWLER. 


and there is plenty of lively skirmishing 
the first chapter to the last, the incidents being 
such as might have occurred in the riotous days 
of the last century instead 


+ SOME FEATURES 


* Published simultaneously in New York and London 
FOR THE 


d space available to give more than a suggestion of the interesting material gathered for publication during the next twelve 
months, but upon request an illustrated circular, giving full details, will be sent, post free, to any address. 


COMING YEAR 


THREE SERIAL STORIES 


The Adventurers 
By H 


B. MaRkIot WATSON 


away in the 
There is treasure to fight 
from 


of in modern times, 


The mining region of Lake Superior is one 
that has probably never before been utilized as 
the scene of a story in fiction. 
of the earth that the hero of the present tale has 
his adventures, and it is there that he finds and 
rescues the Copper Princess, 
Mr. Munroe’s tales, is full of valuable information. 


The Copper Princess 


By KIRK MUNROE 


It is in the bowels 


The story, like all of 


A FEW SHORT-STORY TITLES 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
THE FLUNKING OF WATKINS’S GHOST. 
A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
A MORAL PIRATE. 


By Rear-Admiral J. 


By Joun Kenprick BAncs. 
By MorGAN ROBERTSON, 
H. Upsnur, U.S.N. 


THE BLOCKADERS. 
A GREAT HAUL. 


ARTICLES ON SPORT, TRAVEL, ETC. 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN AFRICA 


By SYDNEY BrROoKS 


FIRST LESSONS IN TILLER AND SHEET 
PARKER 


By Dupiey D. F. 


LAYING OUT A GOLF COURSE 


By W. G, VAN TAsseEL SUTPHEN 


SOME QUEER COLLEGE CUSTOMS 


By RicHarp BARRY 


In addition to the stortes and articles, 


there will be, as usual,in every number of the ROUND TABLE, the Departments 


AN AMERICAN EXPLORER IN AFRICA 
By Cyrus C. 
FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM 


ADAMS 


HARRY ADAMS 


By J. 
—Stamps and 


Coins, Camera Club, and Editor's Table—all greatly enlarged. Competitions of various kinds, with money prizes, will be beld during the 


“tar. 


For full particulars concerning these, see the announcement in the November number of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. Address, 


+ 


| 10 Cents a Copy | 


Here is a stirrin 
four companions wh 
ineans of an ancient 


There will be 


Four for a Fortune 
By ALBERT LEE. 


yg narrative of the adventures of 
o have located a fortune by 
chart. They start off to the 


distant islands, where they believe the gold to be 
located,and have such adventures as were common 
in the old days of the buccaneers and freebooters. 
The scene of the story is in a picturesque locality. 


By JAMES BARNES. 
By SopHIE SWETT. 
A HARBOR MYSTERY. By Joun R. Spears. 
A FRONTIER PATRIOT. By Epiry Carrutn, 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN AFRICA 


First Number Ready November. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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She. “Wuvy po I uxKe THe Mason? 


WE SEK NOWADAYS 
He. “Nov BY A LONG B8HOT. 


A CAUTION 
I wuver abroad to study bard, to learn the Englieh 
tongue, 
So that I'll write as well as those whose praises 
e'er are sung. 


For as our land is broad and free, eo doth our lan- 
guage grow 
And terme that suit the Bostonese snit not in far 
Prisco, 


The idiom of Bangor, Maine, suite not the Texan 

The verbiage of Salew-<ll wine sot'the Kenonstial 

The speech of bim in Oregon seems not the proper 

To er ee in old Quakertown hath trainéd well 
his ear. 


Nor have we anpwhere at all where we one language 


Fpenk, 

Save down in dear old Washington—a sort of patois 
Greek P 

Hence bring to me, ye sailor-men, the ship for which 
I yearn 


To take me whither I may go the English tongue 
to learn 


And have a care, O sailor bold, ye choose the proper 
routes, 
And land me not in Scotland for ahm weel acquent 


* hoots, 


wi 
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BROKEN ENGLISH, 


It's THE SMACK OF WILDNESS IN HIM THAT I DoTE ON. 
I sOWED MY WILD DOTES LONG AGO,” 


sy vw 


<b 


Wis Ss 
y | 1 PS 
M i ya FP 








NOT UNANIMOUS 
WELL, HE'S 80 NATURAL—ALMOST A. SAVAGE. 


UNAPPRECIATED ADVICE. 


“I ent a clipping out of the paper this morning 
which I-thonght might be of service to you, Mise 
Ricketts,” said th the ee ap boarder as he 
looked across the table at teastim: 

“ Indeed 7" replied Miss Ricketts, encouragingly. 

“Yes, I'll read. it to yon.” 

Conversation hushed a8 the ribbon ter board 
bégan to read the following: 

** if your ears stick ont from your head as though a 
gale of wind were blowing behind them, take a piece 
of ene Loe y band about eighteen inches in 

epgieand au-ipch or two in width—’” 

ei this time Mias Ricketts had flushed @ painful red, 
had ejacalated “Sir!” once or twice, but the rib- 
Eooeehe boarder did not hear her, for he weut on: 

* * Sew the ends her. On retiring pa put = band 
over the ears from back t 
head. Continue the nse of the band until the en ears lie 
back properly. You will find this the easiest and best 
method in the world for shaping ugly ears.’” 

When the ribbon-counter rder finished and look- 
ed up he cany ee " To ym of Miss Ricketts’s disappear- 
in form at ed ont of the room and up stairs, 
With a cariehed amile be folded the clipping and pat 
it in his vest pocket, with the observation, 

“Now! am even with her for her remarks about 
my red hair.” Wiitsam Hewey Saviree. 


—_—_—».— 
There were great rings ander the eyes of the Presi- 





“dent of the University. 


His cheek was pallid and his lips were dry and 
crackled. 

His expression was-haggard, and every now and 
then his whole body twitched nervously as he turned 
and glanced furtively hack of him 

* You look ill,” said his wife, ‘Is anything wrong, 


“Nothing much, my dear. But—I—I had a fearful 
dream last night, aud I feel this morning as if I—as if 
I—” Heré his mind wandered off. It was evident his 
nervons system was shattered, 
* What was the dream?" asked his wife, soothingly. 
“1—I dreamt the trostees required that—that I 
should—that I should pass the Freshman examination 
for—admission,” sighed the President. 
——a————— 
Anommaty. “I don’t think that Miss Dymples 
onght to be allowed on the golf-course.” 
vs sok. “Why, what has she done? I thought you 
admired her #0 much.” 
Anéurmate “Soldo. But how can a fellow be ex- 
pected to keep his eye on the ball when she’s around ?” 
_@e—— 


- whet a pions thing Hicks is!" 
* Yes, in jeed He's laying up treasures in heaven 
ever minute.” 
“That's eo—he's very foolish, I think, to get so 
many eggs in ove basket.” 
——— 


“I believe,” grambled Willie; aa ‘he was at 
the stars oneevening after a period of rainy , 
“that old Dipper is the cause of the | whole “hing. It 
looks like a leaky old thing anyway.” 

——~s- 

“ You must have had a fine time, Sambo, when 
were a little boy,” said little Jack to the colored wa ie. 
“ Your nurse couldn’ t have told whether your face was 
clean or not.” 

—_———_ 


‘ Rew Nonse. “Oh, Mra, Barber! the baby !|—the 
baby I” 
Morture. “ What is it ?—qnick—is he ill?” 
New Norse. ‘*No—mum—no—but—but he—he's 
cut a red hair! 
> 


Unore St. “Got letter fom my son Bill, at Yale, this 
mornin’. Says he plays football now, an’ kin plough 
up a field with his nose 'thout feelin’ it. Iwish’t he'd 
pens that nose o° his daown here. Thar's work for it 
waitin’. 

——<——_ 


“ There was one thing about your enterprise, Noah,” 
said Barnum. “It didn’t po oa a large amount of 
as al to float it. 


There was a great deal of water in our stock, just 
the same,” said Noah. ws 


——>————_ 
“When Bh shoes first worn, Tommie Jones?” 


said . 
bal | dan'no’, “said Tommie. “Adam an’ Eve waz 
the first pair of slippers mentioned.” 


ve No.” replied the President of . the, University. , 
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Pome aee tri tiv 


pert VE im ’ een 


HE.1S IN SUCH CONTRAST TO THK CONVENTIONAL MEN 
Dow’r you?” 


‘ ANXIOWS ABOUT THE END, 
“ Sir,” said the. hanghty Lady Constance, “I can 
read you like ‘a book.” | 
“Oh, then; tell me,” eried Reginald de Sentiess, 
breathiessly, “do I marry the'rich héiress in the last 


chapter?” o 
« per a I grow more beantiful every time he sees 


me,” sa’ ary. 
- way don't you ask him to call oftener ?” said Anne. 





Gamin, “80 
brush 


Who's got de brus' 
p> Srexcer Gawty,: “1, 
, have.” 


Finest Sraret Gani. “Dat's 
; dat’s nine points 
uv law: your favor ; dat's de 
entire an’ County Judi- 
clary. But kin yer lick him? 
= ted bigger dan he is?” 
p Srueet Gamin. “Yes, 
1 inl liek him dead easy—I'm ° 
de biggest.” ; 
Finst Street Gaui. “ Well. 
dat’s dé U. 8. Supreme Court 
in your favor too; you've got 
everyt ». BR on your side; wot 
yer wap asking fool 
questions fer?” 





“I'm not surprised that this 
man Perkins. has become an 
explorer,” said Mrs. Brown, as 

looked over the Sunday 
edition of the Pelersville Gagoo. 


“ Here’s a photograph called 
How i h i pomp the 
ome,’ and he’s sit on 
eae np sofa in the 
most hideous parlorlever@aw.” 


—_—se—— 


Me. Surry. “I hope there 
isn't any troable between Jimp- 
son and his wife. I met them 
both coming up in the train, 
They sat in different cars, and 
didu't notice each other when 


they hay ~s 
* Oh, that's all 
right. Mra Jimpaon told me 
esterday that she and Mr. 
impson were going to New 
Yor _— to select the new 
parior furniture.” 


—_>—_ 


“You say, mamma,” said 
Bobby, “that I mastn’t hit 
Tommy Jones when I'm at his 

+ house, because it isn't polite, 
and that it ien’t polite to hit 
him when he's visiting me. 
Then, when can I whack him— 
on the street 7” 


——»— 


“TI think it is the most ridicn 
lous idea,”"said Mra: Newlywed, 
“ oateoating your diamond 
weddir ing. when you have been 
married seventy-five years. I'm 
going to reverse it, the way it 
ought to be—the diamond wed- 
ding first, then the golden, and 
so forth.. Why, even if you should live seventy-five 
years ‘after you were married, you would be too old 
to go to dinners and dances where you could wear the 


diamonds.” e 


“ Mamma,” said little Poder, excitedly, “ the ferry- 
| boat we were ou almost ran into another ferry-boat 
while crossing the river.” 
“Did it?” asked mamma, anxiously. 
“Yes, indeed. I'm sure there would have been a 
collision if the other boat hadn't back-pedalied.” 
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THE YOUTHFUL IDEA. 
Master Jack, “AND WILL You BE A MEMBER OF THE Univeksrry CLuB, Uncte Dan?” 
Uncle Dan, “No, MY DEAR LIrTLe MAN, NOT I. COLLEGE MEN ONLY ARE ELIGIBLE.” 
Master Jack, “Wy, YoU ROW, AND PLAY FOOTBALL, AND ALL THAT SORT OF THING, 


Unciz Dan!” 

















